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AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN 
a SLAVERY. 


No man wao wisely estimates the ten thou- 


_ eand sources of inflaence commanded by the 


American Christian churches, can doubt for 
a moment the full ability of these churches to 
cope with slavery and absolutely abolish that 
system of abominations. An _ institation 
against which it is said that the ‘gates of 
Hell cannot prevail,” should not timidly 
shrink from a death grapple with only one of 
the infernal legiors which sally forth from 
thence. The prayer meetings, the conference 
meetings, the covenant meetings, the Saboath 
meetings, and the numerous week-night meet- 
ings, the pulpit, the press, the Bible class, the 
Sabbath school, and their various religious or- 
ganizations, combived with their wealth, posi- 
tion, ‘learning, respectability and numerical 
greatness, make the American churches almost 
omoipotest in forming, controlling and direct- 
They have the public 
mind committed to their hands, without re- 
serve, without qualification. They themselves 
are conscious of this. Hence they employ 


ministers to preach, establish presses to print, : 


write and publish bocks, circulate the Bible 
and tracts,expend millions of money per an. 
num, professedly to purify the publie mind, de- 
stroy the works of the Devil, and to establish 
the kingdom of Christ on the earth. Their 
powers are boundless, and their influence im- 
measurable. They could crush the slave sys- 
tem ata biow. The very keys of the prison 
house of slavery are in the hands of our Chrie 
tian churches. They can lock or unlock as 
they will. It has been often affirmed, and it 
cannot be successfully denied, that the Amcri. 
can churches are now, as they ever have been, 
within the last twenty-five years, the bulwarks 
of American slavery. It is by the deliberate 
permission of the Christian churches of Ameri- 
ca that slavery continues to exist ; and it wil! 
only cease to exist when that permission is 
withdrawn. This position in respect to the 
power, responsibility and complicity of 
American churches, needs no argumeat. It has 
been demonstrated an hundred times. Some 
of their own men have admitted the fall ability 


of the churches to abolish slavery. The| 


| 
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famous declaration of Dr. Atzert Barnes. 
that if slavery were not sustained in the 
charches, it could not be sustained six months 
outsids of them, is every way quite in 
accordance with the facts of the case. 


With these convictions, and with our in- 
tense longing for the emancipation of our 
race from the bratalizing and horrible condi- 
tion of slavery, we have watched with eager 
anxiety every movement on the part of indi- 
viduals and local churches, which looked like 
the inauguration of a grand church move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery. We have 
never been so absurd as to think that the prac- 
tical morality of the nation will soar above the 
nation’s religion. We have never expected 
that American politics will be more holy, just 
and mercifal than American Christianity. Our 
soul’s desire and prayer to God has, therefore, 


been, that the churches would come up to this | 


great work ir solid phalanx, and take the an- 
ti-slavery movement into their own hands, de- 
manding through all their mighty channels of 
power, the abolition of slavery in the name of 
HUMANITY, AND ACCORDING TO THE LAW OF THE 
Living Gop, AS REVEALED IN Jesus CuRist.— 
We have labored long and hard, in our small 
way, to contribute to this result. The lamps 
of the gospel, lighted amid the darkness 
of slavery, revealing the deeds of sin and 
shame coupled with the system—the princi- 
ples of pure Christianity, duly studied, rightly 
apprehended, boldly and earnestly proclaimed 
and enforced from the pulpit against oppres 
sion, extortion, cruclty, lust and blood—are 
the things essential to the abolition of sla- 
very, and without which we donot dare to 
look for the peaceful abolition of that iniquity. 
At last, there is a sign, a movement, a significant 
movement, begun in New England, but draw- 
ing its inspiration from the powerful, steady 
and well sustained opposition to slavery, by 
Rev. George B. Cueever, D. D. This faith- 
ful minister ot Him who came to preach de- 
liverance to the captives, has called up the 
“old prophets” of God, from the dusty ages of 
the church, who for their faithfulness in their 
day and generation “ had trial of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds: 
and imprisonment ; they were stoned ; they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword; they wandered about in 
sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, af. 
flicted, tormented, of whom the world was not 
worthy”—with the utterances of these, he has, 
as with the trump of God and the voice of 
the Archangel, been calling a sleeping and 
faithless church to the duty of breaking the 
yokes and chains of the bondman. His labors 
have not been in vain. Thousands have heard 


from his lips the testimony of God against sla- ag 


very, and have, doubtless, been stirred up to a 
sense of duty to do something for the over- 
throw of the slave system. ‘To his earnest, 
honest, ancient-prophet-like preaching, the tor- 
pid evangelical Divines of New York have 
been aroused as never before by the preach- 


the cry among the clergy that. the Bible sanc- 
tions slavery. So stringent are some of his 
testimonies against slavery, and the aiders and 
abettors of slavery, that his articles have been 
refused admission into the columns of the New 
York Jndependeat, a religous paper, which paper 
he has, by the aid of his ever eloquent pen, done 
his full share in making the tremapdopa en- 
gine for good or for evil, which it is. 

In keeping with the efforts of Mr. Cuzsyzr, 
and as, we think, in consequence of those ef- 
forts, there has been recently formed in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, an anti-slavery organiza- 
tion, for the direct purpose of compassing the 
total, immediate, and unconditional abolition 
of slavery by means of the Christian churches 
of the country. They have taken a radica) 
anti-slavery position, armed with the panoply 
of the truth of God, tq do battle with oar 
great national sin. In principle they stand 
where Abolitionists have always stood. Their 
peculiarity is that they especially design to 
carry on their anti-slavery operations through 
the religious institutions of the country. They 
aim to “unite all Christians on the basis of 
the word of God against slavery, and to con- 
centrate the energies of the Christian ministry, 
and of Christian churches upon the extinction” 
of slavery. 

Now, precisely this is what ‘we have been 
long hoping and prsying for. We have seen 
little reason torely npon any power outside 
the churches for the peaceful abolition of sla- 
very, and we confers to new grounds of hope 
in the formation of this Church Anti-Slavery 
Association. It begins well. It opens with 
sound principles, and with fifty sound mep, men 
of standing, talent and influence to support 
and advocate those principles. We see no 
reason why this new movement should not he 
warmly and cordially welcomed among the 
forces now arrayed in opposition to slavery. It 
does not aim to interfere with or obstruct any 
other mode noy, in operation against slavery. 
It simply aims to bring a new element of pow- 
er to the cause of freedom, one the greatness - 
of which, and the desirableness of which, all | 
have acknowledged who have for years made 
war upon slavery. 

We are not at all surprised, however, that 
this movement should receive unfavorable 


criticism and unfriendly poe from the 
Anti-Slavery Standard and Liberator.— 
Those papers have so long treated with con- 
tempt all anti-slavery efforts and instrumentali- 
ties but their own, that it has become second 
nature to them, to quarrel with any who tnink 
they can serve the cause of the slave in their 
own way. There is neither charity, reason, 
principle or Jove of the slave at bottom of the 
prejudging spirit which runs through their 
criticisms of this new ecclesiastical movement 
ainst slavery. As one who has worn the 

oke of bondage, we rejoice in any o ition 
to slavery, whether orthodox or nfidel, j udg. 
ing the value of each by his works. € ac- 
‘cept this new movement in that spirit which 
believeth and hopeth ali things, determined to 
j the tree by its fruits. The constitution 
of this new anti-slavery movemeat appeared in 


our paper of March }ith, We commend it 
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ing of one men. He seems to bave silenced | to the favorahle judgment of our readers. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HEBALD. 


There will be found elsewhere in our present 
number, an article copied from the Congrega- 


tional Herald, commenting upon a lecture 


recently delivered by the editor of Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper in Metropolitan Hall, 
Chicago. An article like that, coming from 
any other than an antislavery source, might 
be passed unnoticed by us as belonging to 
the usual hypocritical apologies for the pi- 
ous contempt with which the American 
Churches generally treat the claims of four 
moillions of enslaved and benighted men and 
women, in this boasted land of light, law and 
religion. The source from which it comes, 


makes the article in question worth a word of | 


reply and explanation. The Congregational 
Herald represents that type of Congregational 
opposition to slavery in the West, of which 
Doctor BLancuarp and the Rev. Mr. Roy, of 
Chicago, are distinguished leaders. We can- 
not allow such a journal to makea false im- 
pression concerning us without manifesting a 
sense of the wrong, both to ourselves and 
the slave, whose cause we would faithfully and 
successfully plead. The Herald sets out by 
sounding the alarm over our “ religious skep- 
ticism,” one of the readiest means of awaken- 
ing prejudice which it could possibly hit upon. 
It lights at a single flash, all the fires of bigo- 
try and superstition. Great is the vantage 
ground of an accuser in religious matters.— 
He who can arraign another for his skepticism 
is generally supposed to be “ zealous for the 
faith.” This advantage the Herald has 
promptly seized in the present instance. It 
says :—“Of all the poisonous fruits of this 
“system, (meaning slavery,) none is more sad- 
“ dening to us than its direct and indirect in 

“fluence upon certain good men engaged in 
“eflorts for its overthrow, towards religious 
“ skepticism.” 

Now to us, “saddening” as this “fruit” is, there 
is a another far more “saddening” (and probably 
this willexplain the difference between us 
and the Herald ;) i.e. THAT FRUT? WHICH 
MEETS US ALL OVER THE COUNTRY IN THE FAIR 
SEEMING FORMS OF ORTHODOX PIETY, while ut- 
terly insensible to the claims of justice and 
mercy, when set up in the name of our people, 
every where “meted out and trodden down” 
under the heel of pride and avarice. 


A skepticism arising out of consideration 
for justice and humanity, is far less to be dread- 
ed and deplored than sound creeds, coupled 
with heartless indifference to the rights of the 
lowly and despised ones of earth. Forever 
would we prefer the fellowship of the skeptic, 
who recognizes usas men, to the devout saint 


who can only regard us as chattels, excluded | 


from the dignity of humanity. Forever com- 
mend us to a sound man in preference to a 
rotten religionist. The latter is far more dan- 
gerous to a genuine Christianity than the for- 
mer. Had the Herald said that of all the 
‘poisonous fruits” of slavery, that which 
meets us in the shape of a slaveholding church 
at the South, and a pro-slavery church at the 
North, are the most saddening, we could find 
no fault with the sentiment. Unquestionably, 
this compelling the spotless garment of the 


Son or Gop to cover up the essence of all 


crime—*“ the sum of al] villainies’—is the last 


and mightiest triamph of this American slave 
“system.” That it has succeeded ip making 
the Christian Church its stronghold, and the 


ministers of Christ its boldest defenders. and 


most shameless apologists, shows how power- 
fuily fascinating is this dreadful transgression 
of the Law of God. | 

Far was it from our wish, in our discourse 
at Metropolitan Hall, to cast a doubt upon 
true Christian piety. It was our purpose rath- 
er to vindicate the genuine, by exposing the 
base coin by which it is counterfeited. We 
were denouncirg a slaveholding church and 
religion, not an anti-slavery church and an 
anti-slavery religion. This was the point of 
our discourse. We were following up slavery 
‘with our blows, to use the language of the 
Herald, whether “entrenched in the govern- 
mental or the religious institutions of the coun- 
try,” treating its friends as oar foes, whether 
thcy appeared in the forms and ceremonies 
of religion, or in the menacing authority of 
the governmental institutions of our land.— 
In a word, we spoke, as we ever desire to 
speak, feeling that the bruised and wounded 
bondman, though deeply degraded and every- 


where despised and spit upon, is our own blood- 
brother. 


But again: “We grieve that there is so 
much occasion ef complaint against the 
churches of this country in regard to the ques- 
tion of slavery ; but this does not justify, 
either in priuciple or in policy, a general war- 
fare upon them.” 





This declaration shows pretty clearly just 
the kind ofchurches in whose defence the 
Congregational Herald raises its sbield.— 
They are the churches over which it “grieves, 
and agaist which there is much “occasion of 
complaint.” Why doesthe Herald “grieve ?” 
Does it “grieve” becanse the “churches” are 
too anti-slavery ? Does it complaiw because 
the “churches” are allowing themselves to be 
carried away by a fanatical zeal for the aboli- 
tion ofslavery ? Neither of these questions 
can be answered affirmatively, for the Herald 
is an anti-slavery paper ; so that, after ail, we 
are not so very far apart. The cause of 
grief and “complaint” to that journal, is the 
slaveholding attitude and influence of Ameri- 
can churches. It complaias of, and grieves 
over, the very sins of commission and omission, 
which, as a faithful opponent of slavery, we 
are compelled to expose and denounce. The 
Herald is our witness against the very 
churches arraigned by us before the citizens 
of Chicago. It isthe grievous indifference of 
the American churches to the claims of hu- 
manity, in the persons of sable millions in 
American slavery, which whets our indignant 
contempt for the piety of such churches. We 
care no more for the solemn forms and holy 
names by which they call themselves, than we 
should care for an innocent flag flying from 
the mast head ofa pirate ship. Such churches 
“steal the livery of the court of Heaven to 
serve the Devil in.” They are such as are de- 
nounced by the Prophet as substituting forms 


seemings of piety for the realities of duty, pay- 
ing generous devotion to God while neglecting 
the just claims of suffering man. Thus does 
God denounce and rebuke this hollow mockery: 
“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacri- 
fices unto me? I am full of burnt offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I de- 
light not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, 
or of he goats). Your new moons, and your 
appointed feasts, my soul hateth ; they are a 
trouble unto me; Iam weary to bear them. 





and ceremonies for righteousness, adopting the | 
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mine eyes from you yea, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear: your hands are 


| fall of blood.” This last fact explains the hot 


displeasure of the Almighty. He will not ac- 
cept the service of hands stained with blood. 
Hence He says, “wash you, make you clean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to do well; 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Ne- 
glect of the “oppressed,” the “fatherless,” and 
the “widow,” is incompatible with acceptable 
worship, and changes the solemn forms of piety 
‘into disgusting shams to be denounced both of 
Heaven and of men. 


But we are told that “ principle and policy” 
are alike opposed to a “ general warfare” up- 
on such churches. What sort of talk is that? 
What do you mean by “ principle and policy?” 
What do you mean by ‘‘ general warfare?” 
Again we say, what sort of talk is that fora 
journal professing to remembcr those in bonds 
as bound withthem? What ! shall all other 
wickedness be rebuked, but wickedness in the 
charches ? Are we te denounce the rumseller, 
expose the gambling house, execrate sin in low 
places and hide, excuse, and bear with it ip 
high places? Neither a sound “ pritciple’’ 
nor an enlightened “policy” dictates such a 
course. ‘“ Principle and policy” alike demand 
that a pro-slavery church shall be unmasked, 
and a slaveholding religion exposed to loath 

| ing and contempt just as any other lie should 
be. We have no fear that the precious will 

Suffer by our condemnation and reprobation of 
the vile. Let any other “ principle’ or policy 
prevail, and the churches wil} beeome the syn- 
-ayogues of Satan, the safest places for alt 
manner of crime, us indeed they are now ip 
: regard to slavery. 


But the Herald accuses us of two things 
First, of commencing and concluding our meet. 
ings at Metropolitan Hall without prayer ; and 
secondly, uttering a“ tirade of abuse against 
the church and the ministry.” ‘To the _ first 
charge we have to say that there would not 
have been the slightest objection to a prayer 
by either of the Rev. gentlemen who edit the 
Congregational Herald. We should have 
been glad of the prerence and encouragement 
ofan antéslavery minister on the occasion.— 
Perhaps, if anti-slavery ministers would be a 
little less retiring on such occasions, and get 
a little nearer to the platform than they ueual- 
ly do to the door, they might be oftener called | 
upon to offer prayer at anti-slavery meetings 
We, however, protest against any attempt to 
cast reproach upon our meeting by the omic- 
sion of formal prayer, on the occasion. Such 
prayers are bat the “outside of the cup and 
the platter.” They are no proof of genuine 
Christianity. We were born and brought up 
in the midst of sach shams, where men. made 
many prayers, sung many hymns, observed 
times and seasons, and yet had no sense of jur- 
‘tice, no moral honesty, po Christian kindness, 
men who could sell a babe from the breast of 
its mother, and eell a husband from a wife 
witbout a sigh or regret, men who could wield 
the cowskin with alacrity, and draw the warm 
|red blood of their hapless victims at every 
blow. Besides, we have no special command 
or example from Christ in favor of the practice 
of beginning and ending public meetings with 
oral prayer. Some of the greatest meetings 
ever hcld by Jesus Christ, were commenced 





When ye spread forth your hands [ will hide | and concluded without formal praver. It is 
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not formal worship which is acceptable, but 
“worship in spirit and ia trath.’ Let us not 
‘tbe misled, be not deceived. “God is not 
mocked.” “J will bave mercy and not sacri- 
fice.” | : 
As to the “tirade of abase against the. 
church and the ministry,” we do not plead 
guilty. We will meet the editor of the Her- 
ald on every charge we. breught against the, 
churches and vindicate the justice of every 
surcasm hurled at the ministry. | 


_ “ He pretended that ‘ outsiders’ must gather 
in that Hall, devoted to secular purposes. on the 
Sabbath day, to discuss the principles of free- 
dom, because they were shut out of the church 
and the pulpit; while within two years, in that 
very Hall. two of the pasters of this city had 
repeated to much Jarger audiences than he had, 
drawn,! sermons which they had preached in 
their own pulpits, propagating the most radical] 
anti-slavery principles, besides many others of 
which we know, preached only at home.”’ 

We “pretended” nothing. We meant all 
we said ; and the substance of what we said. 
was that slavery is not held to be a deadly sino’ 
to be immediately repented of by the American 
charches ; that wien it shouid be so held, 
our services will be no longer needed ; but’ 
that until the churches sball be brought to re- 
gard and treat slavery as a sin, it will be 
necessary for those outside the churches to 
gather into hails every where and cry out 
against the elave system. 

Tue two sermons tu which the Herald re- 
fers do not make the American churches aati- 
slavery, any more than two swallows make a 
summer. Besides, we have reason to suspect 
that after all, the “radical arti-slavery princi- 
ples” were not very radical, if they were quali- 
fied by the “principle and policy” elsewhere 
spoken of. it seems about as hard for a sec- 
tarian minister to be an out-spoKen and fearless 
Abolitionist in this country, as for a rich man 
to cuter the kingdom of haven. Their ailli- 
‘ances and standing in the community are “ 
constant restraint upon them. Nevertheless, 
we do not vow, and did not then, mean to con- 
vey the impression that no such ministers are 
Abolitionists. If we do not misremember, we 
admitted that there were such ministers iv our 
speech at Chicago, and named two or three of 
the representative men among them, such as 
Brecuer, Cueever, and Parker, In conclu- 
sion, we would say to the Herald, that it wil] 
be time to reprove us for denouncing the Ameri- 
can churches, whea it can show that such 
churches are exerting themselves in any earnest 
spirit for the abolition of slavery. Thick you, 
that that church, which manages to raise hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars per annum, for 
the cause of religion abroad, could not, if it 
were in earnest, raise and spend a few thousand 
dollars to promote Emancipatiou at home? 


: 








THE PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL. 


Nearly nine years after the passage by Con- 
gress of the Fugitive Slave Bill, nine years of 
insulting triamph on the part of the South, and 
shame-faced, puling submission on the part of 
the North, three of the free States, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and New York, have been 
roused by abolition appeals to take up the con. 
sideration of the subject whether their soil is 
their own, and whether their souls are their 
own, whether the State has eminent domain 
over the territory thereof, and the right to de 
termine the status of all persons who may be 
within said territory. 

These are grand, stirring questions The 





j this State with the consent of his or her alleged 


|“ all persons who may be in- this State, shall 
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stern Nemesis which watches over our com- 
monweal, is arousing the public sense to a 
consciousness of the fact, “for as much as ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it also 
unto me.” “Poor, and black, and friendless, 
as were the victims aimed at by the Act of 
Sept. 18th, 1850, yet that act pierced the 
heart of State sovereignty, and crushed the 
free States beneath the iron heel of slavery.” 

Vermont has passed her Liberty Bill, New 
York has under discussion, and Massachu- 
setts will soon report and pass her Act. We 
have already printed the Bill now before 
our State Legislature. It is the same as that 
of Vermont down to the Gth section ; we pro- 
pose to examine this bill and see whether it be 
equal te the object it aims to compass. 


«“Sec.6. Every person who may have been held 
as a slave,who shall come, or te b bt,or be in 


master or mistress, or who shall come or be 
broughi or be inthis State, shall be free.”’ 

“Sec. 3. Whenever any person in this State 
shall be deprived of liberty, arrested er detain- 
ed, on the ground that such person owes service 
or labor to another person, NOT AN INHABITANT OF 
THIS State, either party may claima trial by 
jury,” &. 

There is a strange clashing between these two 
sections. ‘The 6th section declares that all 
persons who may ble in this State are free. 
What isthe jury under “Sec. 3.” to deter- 
mine? What question can come before them ? 
The man, or woman, or child, arrested, is sure- 
ly a person. It does not require ajury to de- 
termine that fact ; and such person being in 
the State of New York, is free. It does not 
require a jury to determine that fact. It is a’ 
palpable absurdity te empannel a ju.y to de- 
termine whether Joun Jotinson be a person, 
aud whether he be in the State of New York. 
Sec. 3, therefore, is surplussage. Not sur- 
plussage either ; it is in favor of the claimant. 
He may demand a jury to determine whether 
the person arrested, ts his slave. Andif the 


; 


—s 


jury so deterwine—and such can be found in| 


New York City—then he carries back his 
slave in spite of the assertion in Sec. 6, that 


be free.” 

Sections 9,10, 11 and 12 of the bill have 
anair of Pontius Pizate about them; they 
wash the hands of the State of all partici- 
pancy in the Act, but interpose no efficient 
ferce to prevent the United States from cru- 
cifying the humanity of the black man by re- 
dooming him to chattel slavery. 

The real difficulty of State interference in 
fugitive slave cases is not provided against in 
this Act. We have a State law granting jary 


‘trial by jury, the liberty of any person arrest- 
ed as a fugitive slave.” 

Another deficiency in this bili is that it does 
not declare that “no prison, or house of de- 
tention, in any part of this State, shall be 
used asa place of confinement fer a persos 
arrested as a fugitive slave.” | 


But with all these precautions, a slavehold- 
er could come into this State, and by rapid 
movement, with a swift United States Com- 
missioner and Marshal, carry off his prey.— 
Then what isthe remedy? Where is the 
court, or the judge in this State that will try 
and punish a United States Commissioner for 
obeying the laws of the United States ? Does 
the bill provide for this contingeacy ? 

After carefully reading all that we have 
been able to find on the subject, we have met 
nothing which seems equal to the occasion, ex- 
cept the following proposed Act, contained in 
the speech of the Hon. Sameut E. Szwatt, be- 
fore the Committee of Federal Relations of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, delivered in 
the Hall of Representatives, Feb. 24, 1859 : 

** Be it enacted, &c. 

Src. 1. Slavery cannot exist in Massachu- 
setts (New York.) Every person living in this 
Commonwealth is free. Every person who may 
hereafter come into this Commonwealth, or be 
born in it, is free. Sec. 2. Any person who 
shall arrest, imprison, or carry out of this Com- 
monwealth any other person, for the alleged rea~ 
son that such other person is a slave, shall be 


pun'shed by imprisonment in the State Prison, 
not exceeding ten years."’ 


We would like to see added : | 

Src 3. The fact that any person concerned 
in the arrest, detention or hearing the case of 
an alleged fugitive slave, may he oe a Commis- 
sioner, Jadge, or Marshal of the United States, 
shall not be admitted asa plea in bar of the 
penalty recorded in Sec. 2 of this Act. 

With such an Act, we think the State 
would affirm and maintain eminent domain 
over her territory, aud her right to declare the 
status of all her inhabitants. 

We cannot conclude this article without 
reference to the very able speeches and argu- 
ments to which it has given rise ; speeches 


| worthy of the palmiest days of the Abolition 


movement, and arguments which shed a glori- 
ous light on the principles which underlie all 
free social compacts. Wenpew. Paiurs ig 
equal to himself when he exclaime : 


.“ Wewil not rest until it is decided as the 
law of the Commonwealth that a human being, 
immortal, created by the hand of God, shail 
not be put upon trialin the Commonwealth, and 
required to prove that he is not property.” 

“Can the image of Gad be owned and sold ? 

What a question for a Christian republic to try ! 

Decree that no court sitting in Massachusetts 





trial to fugitive slaves, dating back as far as 
1840, and for which we are mainly indebted 
to Governor Sewarp. This law has been 


utterly inoperative since the passage of the 


| fugitive slave bill, for the reason that the State 


courts, or rather the State judges refuse to 
come in collision with United States commis- 
sioners or judges, who may have a fugitive 
slave case before them. In the cases of Hen- 
ry Loxc and Joun Bow.ixe, not a judge 
could be found on any court of record, who 
dared assert the sovereignty of the State of 
New York by granting jury trial to an alleg- 
ed fugitive slave. ‘This deficiency which must 
be well known to those who drew it up is not 
provided against in the Act before us ; “five 
years imprisonment, and a fine of ten thousand 
dollars should be imposed on any judge in this 
State, who shall refuse to secure by prompt 
issue of ‘habeas corpus’ writ, and a prompt 


shall ever entertain the question whether a hu- 
man being can be property. He is a man, there- 
fore he is free. Provide not only that no court 
which you shall set up shal} entertain that ques- 
tion, but that no court sitting on your soil shall 
insult Heaven by trying such an issue. What 
your own Judges may not do shall not by ap 
man be done within your limits. We read, 
gentlemen, of days when to say ‘Iama Ko- 
man citizen’ opened prison doors and disarmed 
lawless power.” | 

|_ “ Earn for our Commonwealth a nobler fame. 
Let History tell that on our soil to say‘ lama 
man,’ unlocked every chain and sbrvelled unho- 
ly parchments to ashes, while over the emanci- 
pated head flashed the roailed arm of the Com- 
monwealth with its protecting legend, ‘Sus 
LrsertTaTe Quiztem.’ ' 


Mr. Gazrisoy, in a few words, demolishes the 
fiction that slavery restriction is anti-slavery 


work. 


“Asks the South, ‘If you are ready to give 
us your aid and support and protection in bold- 
ing tour millions of slaves, why not allow us to 
hate twenty millions if wecan get them ?— 
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Where is your consciepce—where your morality 
—what are your ideas of right and wrong? What 
ia darnnable in Massachusetts, ‘morally, must be 
damnable in Virginia; and you must either go 
against slavery everywhere, or admit that sla- 
very is right everywhere.’ Here, I say, the 
South bas us in the argument, and drives us to 
the wall, because we occupy a foolish, inconsie- 
tent and criminal position.’ 

We hope this bill will pass, and become a law 
of the State. It isastepin the right direc- 
tion : one will breathe freer ina State which de- 
clares all its inhabitants to be free whether of 
a day cr twenty years residence therein — 
Whatever imperfections may be betrayed in 
its workings, can be amended by future enact- 
ments. 

It is not alittle gratifying to notice, in the 
speeches we have alluded to above, a strong 
leaning to the Radical Abolition doctrines. 


Bro. Gooner. will be rejoiced to notice the 


saying of one of the orators, that a majority 


of the Legislature of Massachasetts believe 
the Constitution of the United States to be 
an Anti-slavery document. (Speech of WeEn- 
pe. Puurs.) The Hon. Mr. SEWALL’s ar- 
gument is based on this view of the Consti- 
tution. 





OUR RECENT WESTERN TOUR. 


It has not been many years since the West 
was contemplated by us as new and hard soil 
for anti-slavery labor, and when going thith- 
er, we set out, prepared for rough duty, reso- 
lutely determined to meet with calm front 
whatever in the shape of opposition might be 
flung in our pathway. In those days, it was 
common to meet with charch doors bolted 
and barred against the cause of the slave, the 
minister warning his flock against the pesti- 
lent disturbers who were going about to turn 
the world upside down, to disorganize society, 
and break up the churches, destroy the revi- 
vals, turn the minds of the people from tbe 
claime of religion, to look after the mere tem. 
poral interests of men. It was common then, 
Loo, to meet with a cold and sullen indifference 
on the part of many, and a fierce and bitter 
spirit of persecutionon the part of othera— 
The press; was full of appeals to the basest 
passions against our cause, and poured out itg 
scorn and contempt upon its advocates as 
either traitors or mad men. Brutal indigni- 


ties met the anti-slavery lecturer, on stage 


coach, and at the hotels, and everywhere.— 
He was often compelled to get up his own 
meetings, hire a house, buy his candles, light 


up the house and ring the bell to call the peo- | 


ple together, and sometimes after going to 
this trouble to get a meeting, he drew togeth- 
er only a few of the baser sort, who, stupefied 
with tobacco, or maddened by rym, would 
answer his arguments with bad eggs and 
brick bats. This state of things was not 
confined to the West alone. Within a 
dozen years, Mr. Garrison and the writer of 
this were mobbed, and their lives endangered 
in the civilized capital of Pennsylvania, for 
the utterance of simple abolition sentiments. — 
in those days, friends were few, and enemies 
abundant. An Abolitionist was a proscribed 
mau, and the proscription reached him in all 
the relations of lif; his business was made 
to languish, and his social standing lowered, 
aud his children pointed at in the streets as 
niggers and “amalgamationists.» The men 
who stood up in their isolation in those de- 
generate times, firm for God and Humanity, 
carried hearts ia their bosoms and benignance 
jn their faces, which ched hope even thep Upon 





| the reigning moral desolation. It is good even : 
now toget one of these tried men by the hand | 


and talk with him about other days, when 
friends were few, and our cause covered with 
odium, and everywhere spoken against. Then 
Abolitionists loved each other with an ardor 
inspired by a common cause and a common 
persecution. | | 

But times have changéd very much of late. 
The Abolition lecturer speaks to a different 
audience, moves in a different atmosphere, and 
treads a lesa rugged pathway. ‘The public 
selitimeat has been gradually rising, the dis- 
tance between the people and the Reformer 
has been steadily decreasing. The repellancy 
has become less and less strong, so that Abo- 
litionism has become comparatively respecta- 
ble, even in the West, where less anti-sla- 
very labor has been performed than in the 
East. We, therefore, bring uso discouraging 
news from the West~none from Michigan, 
none from Wisconsin, none from [llinois—the 


cause of freedom is onward and upward in| 


‘them all. The work is not done ; there is 
much more to be done, and will remain to be 
‘done, till the last yoke is broken and the last 
captive cet free; but it is soul cheering to ob- 
serve how nmmeh has been accomplished in 
‘spreading right views, sowing good seed, and 
‘the abundant fruit which has followed the 
labors already performed. 


We think a negro lecturer an excellent 
thermometer of the state of public opinion on 
the subject of slavery, much better than a 
white man. And for this reason, a hated 
Opinion is not always in sight—a hated color 
is—and whatever of prejudice and pride, o1 
other malign feeling may exist, are promptly 
‘called forth on the first appearance of a ne- 
‘gro. The negro is the test of American civi- 
lization, American statesmavship, American 
refinement, and American Christianity. Put 
him in a rail car, in a hotel, in a church, and 
you can easily tell how fur those around him 
have got from barbarism towards a true 
Christian civilization. We go about taking 
the measure of the times, scanning the field 
| to ascertain the state of the contending moral 
forces, and the probabilities in favor of the 
final triumph of freedom over slavery. 


We have, during the last seven weeks, vis- 
ited Battle Creek, a fine flourishing young 
city in Michigan, where we met with a most 
hearty and cordial reception, by Abolitionists 
of all schools, Garrisonians, as well as others 
~—Chicago, the home of Axremas Carrer, 
L. C. Patne Freer, Joun Jones, H. O. 
Waconer, and other long tried men—men 
who may always be relied upon to stand by 
the cause of Jod’s poor in every emergency — 
men who stood by James H. Couzins, now 
gone to his rest,io those days when he stood 
against the whole combined force of slavery; 
but we must not stop here to name the men.— 
Waukegan, Elgin, Belvidere, Rockford, Janes. 
ville, Freeport, Beloit, Princeton, (the home 
of Owen Lovesoy, brother to the noble Mar- 
tyr,) Dixon, Mendota, Galesburg, Peoria, 
Bloomington, Ottawa, and Morris—-tewns in 
Illinois and Wisconsin—Jackson, Marshall, 
Albion, Aun Arbor and Detroit in Michigan, 
were ail visited; and during our tour, we made 
nearly fifty speeches, a partef the time speak- 
ing twice a-day, besides talking much of the 
time in rail cars and elsewhere. 


seen, and heatd duting our joarney. Those 
who came to hear. us, were ccnfessedly the 


‘most valuable and intelligent of the people in 


each community visited, just the class before 
whouw it is of importance to get the claims of 
our people. And no matter what might be 
the subject of our discourses, whether before 
lyceums or eleswhere, slavery was really the 
‘thought uppermost in the minds of our 
hearers. Our own connection with slavery and 
identity with the oppressed, makes any good 
thing we are, under tiod, able to do, or say, 
tell in favor of the catse of our whole race. 
Every town we visit, every audience we ad- 
dress, seem to regard us as the medium of an 
acquaintance with our enslaved people ; and 
/we have cause to rejoice when we see, as we 
‘have often seen during this and other tours 
through the country, a better feeling toward 
‘the colored man, a higher estimate of his 
qualities, and a deeper respect for his rights, aa 
the results of our labors. 

Our readers have already learned that we 
met with one incident of a slightly unpleasant 
character while at the American House at 
Janesville. ‘The landlord, a rampant Demo- 
-crat, wishing to signalize his devotion to the 
Dred Scott decision and to shavery generaliy - 
by wnaking an example of us, and for that pur- 
pose caused a table to be set at the extreme 
end of the dining room, with two hall doors 
and a street door opened directly upon it,where 
all the loafers of the bar room could come 
and feast their ill natured curiosity upon us, 
and indulge a morbid feeling of pleasure at 
our isolation. ‘Fhe table was covered with a 
dirty and ragged table cloth, and the whole 
appearance of the breakfast preparations 

made to resemble “negro fare” on #& slave 
p'antation as nearly as it conveniently could. 
We, with our friends II. Forp Dowatass and 
Joun Jones, who accompained us, seeing that 
the whole thing was a premeditated attempt 
to degrade and insult us, paid our bill, 
and went to anovher hotel, where we were 
treated with the same consideration extended 
to other travelers. We made no noise, put 
on no airs, nor showed any marked sense of 
dissatisfaction, but simply told the landlord 
that we would pay our bill and leave, as ie 
did not choose to gratify the feeling of pre- 
|judice and contempt which he had essayed to 
make usserve. We regret that this miserable 
affair has got into the papers at all, for it is 
every way exceptional, it being the only case 
‘of the kind we met with during our whole 
journey, the rule being all the other way ; 
but since it bas been made the subject of com- 
ment, we are thus particular to state the facts 
ag they really are. We have been represented — 
as imposing ourselves upon those who did not 
want us, forcing ourselves among white peo- 
ple, simply because when traveling we do not 
wish to be stowed away in aseparate car from 
all other travelers, and when at hotels open- - 
ed to the public, do not like to be set aside as 
a moral leper, unfit to be in the presence of 
other men. Thisis our offence, and our only 
offence. No one can gay, either in or out of 
Rochester, that we ever took special pains to 
get into the society of white people, or of any 
other people. We have no prejudices nor- 
preferences based upon color. 


ee ee 


Our Democratic contemporary over the 





/ way thinks us too sensitive ; that we should 


We come home sowewhat fatigued, but| feel it no disgrace to sit apart from others 





much gratified by what we have met with,! at hotele Hes another instance of the phil- 
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osophy and cool equanimity with which men 
can bear insults when offered to others. We 
hold that when at home, in one’s own house, 
a man is at liberty to say who shall and who 
enall not come to his table, and to choose his 
own associates; but when he goes into a pub- 
lic hotel, his right of choice is qualified by 
the rights of other travelers, whose ri hts 
are equal to his. He has aright then to 
what he pays for, no more, no less. He may 
not say that the man with red hair shall not sit 
at the same table with him, nor that a man 
with a colored skin shall not sit at the same 
table with him ; the right of the man with the 
red hair, and him of the black skin is as good 
as the right of any. Men who travel should 
leave their prejudices at home, and determine 
their conduct in the light of theirjust rights— 
rights which are equal, and which can oaly 
be forfeited by aviolation of them in the per- 
eonsof others. If guests have no right to set 
up their prejudices as the rule for the govern- 
ment of public houses, landlords have not.— 
They keep a public table, advertise to accom- 
modate the public, and have no arbitrary right 
over the table. The table really belongs 
to these who pay for it, and equally to 
all who pay for it. Each person has a right 
to the knife, fork, and plate,and the good 
things before him, but he has no right 
to say who shall sit at the other end or 
the other side of the table, nor who shall 
sit next to him. Both landlord and guests ought 
to take “pot luck” in this respect. Strange 
as these common sense suggestions may ap- 
pear now to some who may read them, they 
are certain to prevail in this country, and our 
visit to the West has done much to establish 
this conclusion. “ It’s coming yet fora’ that.” 


PIERCE M. BUTLER’S SLAVE AUCTION. 





There are, undoubtedly, many points con- 
nected with slave life, which strike and sting 
the heart with a sharper and more terrible 
sensation than a mere slave auction. In seme 
of its manifold features, the slave system 
strikes home at once, instantly overwhelming 
In others, its 
grim end ghastly enormity is revealed only by 
degrees ; the sense of its great wickedness 
deepens and widens the longer the mind 
dwells upon it. Such is the effect of a slave 
auction. ‘The mind becomes stupefied and the 
heart sick overit. At the first, the wicked- 
ness is too great for words, too great for com- 
prehension, and oppresses the senses, loading 
them down with unutterable disgust and loath- 
ing. Those who would witness to the truth of 
this statement, have only to read the article 
which occupies the entire first page of our 
present number. The man who can read and 
think of the scene there described, and do so 
without a deep and heart-rending sense of the 
infernal character of American slavery, has 
lost the quality that separates men from de- 
mons. We fling this ghastly picture, not of 
human but of diabolical depravity, before our 
readers in its whole length. Letit be read 
all over the country, and by everybody. Let 
it be scattered broadcast over the Northern 
States ; let it be carried to every church door, 
and placed in every pew ; let it be published 
especially in England, that the Christian peo- 
ple of that land may see with distinctness one 
feature, at least, of our sacred institution. It 
ic asource of much encouragement and hop» 
luat we perceive special efforts are being made 


to give this document a very wide circulation | 





athome and abroad. The Rochester Ladies 
Anti-Slavery Society will, we trust, take hold 
of this work in earnest, and do its share in 
exposing the true character of the great evil, 
Slavery must be abolished by the peaceful 
weapons of light and truth,or by force and 
bloodshed ; therefore let the light shine, and 
let the truth be told, that slavery may meet a 
peaceful, not a bloody end. 

A notable circumstance about this grand 
vendue of “slaves and souls of men,” is that 
the owner of the slaves is a citizen of a free 
State, a resident of the city of Philadelphia, a 
gentleman—aye, a gentleman, if one can be 
such, who can breed men for the market, and 
drag a woman from a bed of confinement with 
a baby six days old in her arms to the auction 
block, and there sell her and her baby to pay 
debts which this prodigal-gentleman had con- 
tracted by riotous living. No wonder that 
the noble hearted Fanny Kensie refused to 
remain under the roof of such a gentleman ! 
and prefers now to earn the “ staff of life,” by 
her own energies, to living upon the gold and 
silver of Prerce M. Borer, stained as it is 
with the blood of five hundred slaves. We 
remember at the time this noble woman was 
endeavoring to free herself from this gentle- 
manly man-stealer, one of the reasons was al- 
leged to be his slaveholding ; but we feared 
that such a report was quite too creditable to 
human nature to be true. We now learn that 
what we thought too creditable to human 
nature, was entirely true of Fanny Kemste— 
There are, doubtless, many other Prerce M. 
Buts.ers in the city of Philadelphia, and other 
Northern cities. They are the moral pests of 
Northern society, and the explanation of the 
slow. growth of anti-slavery opinion in all our 
large cities. ‘They are wise in coming North 
to defend slavery, for here its fate is to be de- 
cided. All the munitions of war which en- 
danger the slave system are North, and nothing 
furnishes such a barricade against asssults 
from our pulpit and press, as money and s0- 
cial position. Who knows but that Petrcr M. 
BuTLER is now suffering patriotically ? Who 
knows but that he has spent the earnings of 
his negroes, too lavishly, it may be, but still 
at the call of his country, or rather at the call 
of slavery, the reputed mother of a thousand 
blessings, especially to the slaves themselves ? 
If this be the case, his brother slaveholders 
have dealt ungratefally with him in allowing 
him thus to fall beneath the weight of his 
debts. ‘They should have made common 
cause with him in this bitter hour of his need. 


But hand around this account of the grand 
slave auction. It is an admirable anti-slavery 
document, and the MW. Y. T'ribune is entitled 
to much credit for furnishing the pablic with 
it. Ofall things dreadful, slaveholders and 
slave-traders dread most open exposure of the 
slave system. Slavery loves darkness and 
cannot endure the light. Hence, Speech is 


gagged ; the Press is fettered ; patrols, spys, | 


eaves-droppers and informers, every where ac- 
company the hateful thing. All moral life de- 
mands its death, hence all moral life must be 
extinguished, in order that slavery may live 
and flourish. But read the heart-sickening de- 
tails of Pierce M. Brerier’s slave auction, 
and circulate it largely among your neighbors. 
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The Boston Atlas and Bee understands that 
Mr. Everett intends to make aa addition to his 
oration upon Washington in relation tu the 


emancipation of his slaves by that great and 


goud width. ~ 
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MARRIAGE OF MISS JULIA GRIFFITHS. 


CROFTS—GRIFFITHS—On Friday, March 18, 
at Haverstock Chapel, Hampstead, England, by 
the Rev. John Munn, Rev. H. O. Crorrs, D. D., 
of Huddersfield, to Jutra, niece of Joseph Grif- 
fiths, Esq., late of Beckenham, Kent. 


Onr friend, than whom no manever hada 
truer, has our heart’s best and most fervent 
wishes for her happiness in the new relation 
now assumed. The friends of freedom in 
America, with whom Miss Grirriras has 80 


| long and ably co-operated in promoting the 


cause of the slave, and the elevation of the 
free people of color, will be glad to know 
that Dr. Crorrs is an excellent anti-slavery 
man, and that Miss Grirrirs, as Mrs. Crorts, 
will not be less devoted to the anti-slavery 
cause, nor less efficient in its service in con. 
sequence of her change of circumstances.— 
After a tour to France, our readers may ex- 
pect to see the “ Letlers from the Old World 
resumed and continued by the same energetic, 
zealous and indefatigable hand, to which they 
have been indebted during the last four years 
for such letters. We send over the wide 
waste of waters to our friend, who was a 
friend when friends were few, our warmest 
congratulations and best wishes. 
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DONATIONS FOR PAPER. 


Aberdeen A.S. Society............ £ 
Birmingham do do 
do do do 
Edward Baines, 
Mrs. Sudworth and a friend, per Mrs. 
GREED Svcciesercenabecess suns 2 
Anonymous, per L. A. Chamerovzow. 2 


IN AID OF FUGITIVE SLAVES, 


Aberdeen Anti-Slavery Society.... -. 6 0 
Birmingham do wes 2 
Haverstock Juvenile Missionary Socie- 
ty, as spontaneous offering after an 
address by Miss Griffitha.......... 6 0 
A Sunday School boy at Halifax..... 210 


We very thankfully acknowledge the above 
donations. We receive them as the heart’s 
free offering. They come from those who 
wish to aid arighteous cause, the cause of 
the weak against the powerful, overbearing 
and oppressive. They come to hold up our 
hands while endeavoring to teach this nation 
over the bleeding backs and prostrate forms of 
four million sable men and women,-a highér 
Christianity than is taught by the American 
pulpit, a higher justice than is established by 
our Government, and a higher civilization than 
America has yet attained. Let our trans-At- 
lantic ftiends read the account, in our present 
Monthly, of the great Slave Auction at Sa- 
vannah, for a peep into the character of the 
evil with which we are contending, and say 
whether such barbarism should not be oppos- 
ed by the whole human family. 
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Our Present Numeer.—Under an arrange- 
ment made with the Rochester Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society, we priut a large edition of oor 
present number of our Monthly, asa means 
of giving the widest circulation of the account 
of the slave sale by Mr. Prerce Butter — 
Let that infamous and shocking transaction be 
hended around as an illustration of the advance 
made by American Civilization over Barbar- 
ism. 

Two fagitive slaves, a man and his wife, re- 
cently passed through Manchester, N. H.,.on 
the underground train for Canada. They were 
sadly in need of food, clothing, and sympathy, 
whereupon the religious societies at their Sua- 
day evening meetings, nullified the fugitive 
slave law by taking up contributions and bid- 
ding them God speed. 
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have passed since I was first greeted by your | 
- pew paper in its new form. 
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LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. | charge of, and to forward as many donations|ed to do more for the cause of American 
| and subscriptions as I have in time past~as| slavery in time to come, than heretofore, and 





NUMBEP. LXIV. i 
ctl 
-'Haverstock Hitt, (Eng.,) Feb. 26, 1859. 


My Dear Friexp :—A good many weeks 





(Of this 1 was! 


reminded by the arrival, a few days since, of | 
the Febrnary number.) I sincerely congratu- | 
late you on the very great improvement, man- | 
ifest in the style and arrangemeut of your’ 
journal ; I second fully your declaration of 
sentiments, given on the second page, (except, 
by the way, the paragraph in which you over 
estimate that small portion of work it has 
been my privilege to do for our good cause ;) 
and I again pledge myself, to my many free 
colored friends in the United States, who are 
nobly struggling for their just rights—to the 
poor, trembling ‘fugitive, who is fleeing from 
his cruel task master, to seek a home on the 
free shores of Canada—and to the millions 
that cannot quit their prison-house, (the voice 
of whose wailing reaches us across the waters 
of the wide Atlantic)—-to all these oppressed 


| waters of the wide Atlantic, with the news 


well as to attend to the claims of the varions' 
anti-slavery societies, with which } correspond, 
to furnish them with all the information in my 
power, and to meet them, m committee, when 
they especially desire it, or occasion calls for 
it, and my strength any circumstances will ad- 
mit of it. Iam thusexplicit, because Rumor | 
(ever ou the wing) has flown to me acrogs the 





that I am intending to abandon the cause of 
the slave! and anon this said Rumor wings 
his fight southward, from dear eld Caledonia, 





fraught with regretful murmurs at the possi- 
bility of my (imaginary !) desertion! Fear 
not this, my friends! hope it not, mine ene- 
mies. “Je ne change qu’en mourant,” is my 
motto; let it be yours also, dear friends, so 
shall we continue to work together for the 
emancipation of our bréthren in bonds, and 
for the amelioration of the condition of our 
oppressed colored brothers and sisters, either 
until the glorious day of their hoped for eman- 
cipation arise, and shine upon us, or we are 
summoned hence to “rest from our labors.” 





ones I pledge myself never to desert them, nor 
their sacred cause, “ while life, and thought 
and being Jast.”. My work must ever be pro- 
portioned to my strength ; but during the 
many weeks, in which two successive years | 
have been entirely laid aside by protracted 
illness, it has been an onspeakable comfort 
to me to know that the many dear friends, 
whose sympathies it has been my privilege 
to enlist for the poor slave, and whose co. 
operation I have secured, were laboring dil- 
igently while I was compelled to be idle. At 
the risk of being deemed, by a few, egotisti- 
cal, I shall gratify the many, by here stating, 
that since my return to England, I have assist- 
ed to form twenty new anti-slavery societies 
among my British sisters, to re-organize many 
old societies, that. were nearly gone into dis- 
quietude, and to meet a large number of so- 
cieties that for years have been faithfully la- 
boring for the negro’s welfare. I have travel- 
ed many hundreds of miles, in weather of all 
kinds—been present at more than one hun- 
dred and fifty anti-slavery committee mectings, 
at divers times and placesbesides having 
had the gratification of forming one at innum- 
erable anti-slavery gatherings in the social cir. 
cle, and of there narrating to my kind friends | 
something of what I saw, heard and felt about 
American slavery while in the United States. 
I will here add that whether, I think of the 
delightful parties of Silver Street, in the far 
North, of those at Goldlay House, in the 
South of our island, or of the countless num- 
bers so kindly and considerately convened for 
me in the wide space between these two wide- 
ly sundered points, I am almost oppressed 
with the weight of gratiiude I feel to the 


Meanwhile, let us “work” faithfully “while 
it is called to-day,” for we know not how soon, 
to us, may the night come “when no man can 
work.” ‘This very day has the sud intelligence 
reached me of the sudden death of one of my 
earnest and most devoted anti-slavery co-work- 
ers in Montrose, a lady who spest most of her 
time in doing good. Modest and anpretend- 
jing, she pursued the even tenor of her way, 
| yet was never found wanting in her labors for 
the good of others. She is gone ¢o her re- 
ward ; our joss is her eternal gain; but her 
place will not easily be filled. Another letter 
(received to-day) brings me the melancholy 
tidings of the disablement of one of our 
clever, energetic, active Secretaries in Hud- 
dersfield. A third communication brings me 
the sad news that our colored friend, Jonnson, 
who has been working so hard at Coilege in 
Edinburgh, and whose conduct is giving so 
much satisfaction to our friends there, has met 
with an accident and-is confined to bed.— 
Every hour, in one way or another, the lesson 
is preached to us to use the present diligently, 
for we know not how soon the time for our 
portion of work may cease, and our account 
be called for. The present winter has been 
one of more than ordinary sickness and mor- 
tality. “The mourners go about the streets,” 
aod “friend after friend departs.” Iofluenza 
hag had more than its ordinary share of vic- 
tims, this year. 1 have rot been free from 
its dire effects since October, and most of 
January I was a close prisoner, rendered by 
its insidious and varied onsets upon me, 
more obtuse than usual, which will account for 
the long delay of this letter, commenced some 
weeks ago. Change ot air at Willesden, and 


| 











many, many dear and highly valued Christian 
friends, without whose active and untiring co- | 
operation my self-imposed mission, on behalf’ 
of the slave, must have failed. Thanks be to | 
God, who put it into the hearts of so many to | 
come forward, my humble labors have been 
signally blessed in every point of view! | A 
large amount of money has, up to this time 
been collected and sent over by « m; | 
band.” to my corres st Anche 
band. y corresponding anti-slavery friends 
in the United States. I take this opportu 

ity of thanking all who have unas ‘ 
with this pleasant office, and of adding o : 
[ shall be as happy, in time to come, ‘e take 





also at Chelmsford, I trust, done something 
towards lessening this ugly malady, which hae 
such a tendency to depress the spirits, and to 
put a drag upon “ I’haroah’s chariot wheels!” 


I met several most agreeable companies of 


anti-slavery frieuds while under the roof of 


that devoted friend of every thing that is 
good—dear Mrs. Jouxs. My loved Chelms- 
ford friend always reminds me of that much 
beloved “mother in Israel,” dear Mrs. Renxrow, 
and I think that the highest meed of praise I 
can render to .he former. 1 am rejoiced to 


say that our Chelmsford friends have de¢id- 


will co-operate with our Rochester society. A 
few weeks since, I had the pleasure of telling 
the young people that comprise the Juvenile 


Missionary Society connected with Haver- 
stock Chapel, a little about the poor slaves. 


You may be sure that I had a sympathizing 


audience, and many were the tearful eyes, a9 
I told these dear children something of the 
cold, hunger, and cruel usage experienced by 
the poor little slave children. How minch F 
wished I had had a dear little Annie with 
me, that ¥ might have shown them what nice, 
affectionate little girls are, often, made slaves 
of. The penaies handed to me (the spontane- 
ous offering of these young people for the 
cause ef the slave) amounted to seventy-two, 
and much interest was awakenee, which will, 
I trust, be widened and deepened. Juvenile 
missionary societies are now very general.— 
Why can we not organize juvenile anti-slavery" 
societies ? The hearts of the young are ever 
tender and sympathizing. Something could 
be done—shonld be done—must be done on 
this point ; dear young friends, so will lead 
the way, and organize the first juvenile anti- 
slavery association? Will my dear little 
friends in Bristol lead the way ? or my young 
friend in Barnsley ? or shal} it be my warnr 
hdatted and interested youthful friend, near 
Dublin ? 

I had the pleasure, a little time since, of 
hearing a Kecture upon slavery, delivered by ry 
missionary, recently returned ftom fitis\’ 
Guiana, (Rev. Mr. Incram.) The lecture was 
able and interesting ; the speaker gave a 
vivid portraitare of that early martyr to the 
cause ef freedom, the faithfol missionaty Joxss 
Suirn, whose sufferings and death in prison 
did so much to draw the attention of our Brit- 
ish nation to slavery==calling forth: its sym: 
pathy for the slave, as weil as the sufferer— 
rousing its iffdignation agaist w system that 
lives by oppression and wrong, attd’ prepar- 
ing the way for West Indian Emancipation: 
While Mr. Ingram told us that vestiges of 
slavery may yet be seen in British Guiana, he 
gave us some bright, happy accounts of the 
negroes there, and by his painting of the 
lights and shadows of their character, he 
showed us again and again how completely 
the negro, with his good. and bad qualities, 
his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, is a 
portion of the one human family. White 
people are not perfect—neither is the negro ! 
Mr. Ingram closed his lecture by reference to 
the slavery of the United States—telling some- 
thing of what is there doing in regard to it, 
and quoting from eluquent passages from the 
speeches of one of my American colored 
friends.” | 


« What does Mr. Douglass say of the re- 
vival 2”? “How is it that Mr. Douglass says 
so little about the revival ?” “What a pity 
Frederick Douglass does not tell us more of the 
revival” are questions often put tome. The 
leading article on the first page of F. D.’s 
Febrpary Moathly Paper is, I think, a suf. 
ficient answer to all these queries. While the 
American.churches “pay tithe of mint, anise 

















land cummin,” forgetting the weightier mat- 


ters of the law, judgment, Xec., how can we de- 
sire their so-called religion to be propagated ? 
« Be not deceived —ficd is not mocked,” should 
he shouted in the .car of every American 





professor of religion, who professes to be 
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eager for the spread of the gospel abroad, but 
will not pray @ prayer, por raise a finger 
towards “loosing the fettered slaves at home!” 
One of our venerable Divines in the English 
Church, in writing to a friend of mine some 
time since, said :-—** One of my children said 
to me the other day, after family prayers, 
‘ Why, dear papa, were you so much in earnest 
in praying for slaves, and against slavery ?"— 
I answered, ‘i had been reading, before pray- 
ers, Frederick Douglass’ Paper. Slavery 
has al] Hell on its side. We shall never over- 
come it but by the strength of Heaven.” So 
writes the venerable Dr. Marsn, one of the 
fathers of our Church. 


I have recently visited the Orphan Working, 
School, near here; but it was the children’s 
dinner time—so I heard and saw none of 
their exercises. The building is a fine one—| 
well situated, well ventilated—and the children 
wore a very healthy aspect. The matron was 
ill_-so I did not learn the precise number of| 
inmates. I have lately been asked why I had 
not performed my promise, and told about 
that wonderful Orphan School at Bristol, 
founded and carried on by GeorcE Mu.Luer ? 
As I deem that institution the most interesting 
of any I have visited in our land,I find my- 
self inadequate to describe it on the impres- 
sion two visits there made upon me. Seven 
hundred little orphan girls and boys are there 
taken care of entirely, being clothed, lodged, ' 
fed and educated inside the walls of the insti- 
tution. I was told that no recommendation 
is needed—that their being orphans was 
enough. Mr. Muller desires to receive one 
thousand, and lU quite believe that, according 
to his faith, it will be done unto him. He is 
a man of God—a man of prayer and devotion; 
lie recognizes the spectal providence of God 
in all things, and seems in his own extraordi- 
nary experience to have realized the trath of 
that old saying, “They that watch for Provi- 
dence shall always find a Providence to watch.” 
l regretted much that Mr. Muller’s absence 
from home precluded my having an interview 
with him. I spent two afternoons in visiting 
the various departments of the school, and 
was peculiarly delighted with ali I saw and 
heard there. The children’s comfort, well-be- 
ing and recreation are all made especial ob- 
jects of care, and I never beheld a happier 
looking set of children. They are permitted 
to enter there, from a month old and upwards! 
It did my heart good to see the shelves filled 
with toys in their large play room, and to hear 
the méyry laugh of their young voices. Mr. 


Muller is no gloomy ascetic, or dreary bigot ; 


but he is a man, possessing unbounded faith 
and trust in God, and when he needs any thing 
for his orphan school, he asks God for it, as a 
child asks its father. People may smile or 
sneer—he cares note-the aid asked for always 
comes—the sckool flourishes without the man- 
agement of a commiltee, and without one reg- 
ular, annual subscriber. Mr. Muller is man- 
ager, treasurer,&c.,and never yet has the barrel 
of meal beea empty, nor the cruise of oil 
failed in time of need. To theorize on all 
these wonders might be difficult and danger- 
ous; but near Bristol this wonderfully con- 
ducted school rears its head, and I advise all 
my friends, who may have the opportunity, to 
visit Muller's Orphan School. Long may it 
flourish, a happy home for’ poor fatherless 
childrer ; and when its excellent founder is 
called to meet his rich reward, may his mantle 





| descend on some meet successor, who shall | 


carry forward the object so dear to the heart 
of George Muller. | 
Ere I close, let me say that if, perchance, 
no line of mine meets the eye of my friends 
in the next number of the monthly paper, I 
quite hope and intend to resume my letters in 
the month following, and to continue them 
regularly in time tocome. With kind regards 
to all my Rochester friends, believe me, now 
and ever, to remain, 
Your faithful and sincere friend, | 
JULIA GRIFFITHS. 





A SAD FRUIT OF SLAVERY. 


Of all the poisonous fruits of this system, 
none is more saddening to us than its direct. 
and indirect influence upon certain good men 
engaged in efforts for its overthrow, towards 
religious skepticism. Espousing the cause of 
emancipation with all the enthusiasm of noble 
natures, they think it must soon be accom- 
plished. But disappointed in this, and find- 
ing that slavery is entrenched inthe govern- 
mental and religious institutions of the coun. 
try. and chafed and abused by those from 
whom they had a right to expect sympathy 
and co-operation, they turn their guns from 
the real enemy, against what opposes their 
progress, the Government and the Church.— 
Hence, because slavery exists under our civil 
institutions, and is supposed to be established 
by the federal constitution, they turn against 
the government asio covenant with death, 
and in leegue with hell; and going on from 
that beginning, they cometo the anarchical 
views of no Government. They go thro’ the 
same process in regard to the Church, giving 
way to indiscriminate denunciation of minis- 
ters and church members in all denominations, 
indulging in skepticisio as to the religion of a 
Bible which is used in defense of slavery, and 
finally turning their crusade for freedom into 
one for the abolition of the Church. 


The pastors who edit this paper, have long 
been known in their pulpits as abolitionists, 
and it is their aim to make this journal seek 
the redemption of the oppressed, regardless 
of political influences. We grieve that there 
is so much occasion for complaint against the 
churches of this country in regard to the ques- 
tion of slavery, but this does not justify, eith- 
er in principle or in policy a general warfare 
against them. One of our number went last 
Sabbath afternoon to Metropolitan Hall, to 
hear Frederick Douglass upon thesubject of 
slavery. Wehave always admired his talent 
and sympathized with him in his efforts for 
the welfare of his race. But what was oor 
surprise in finding th:ee-fourths of his address, 
which was neither preceded nor followed b 
prayer, a simple tirade against the Church 
and the ministry. He pretended that ‘* out- 
siders” must gather in that Hall, devoted to 
secular purposes, on the Sabbath day, to dis- 
cuss the principles of freedom, because they 
were shut out of the church and the pulpit ; 
while within two years, in that very Hall, two 
of the pastors of this city had repeated to 
much larger audiences than be had drawn, 
sermons which they had preached in their own 
pulpits, propagating the most radical anti-sla- 
very principles, besides many others of which 
we know, preached only at home. There was 
no sort of discrimination between those who 
did and who did not aid the cause, except to 
say that the emancipation reforin had now 
fallen entirely into the hands of so-called ic- 
fidels, with whom he was not slow to express 
his affiliations, and whose Christian infidelity 
he praised. ‘There wasno recognition of any 
progress among the religious community on 
this subject ; none of the fact, as we view the 
case,that the anti-slavery cause has had its birth 


and development out of the religious sentiment | P 


of the land. There was a bitterness of spirit 
toward the church and ministry that showed 
no willingness to admit of any good among 
them. In thanking the people for their atten- 
dance, he congratulated them that religion had 





not attained such power in the commanity as 








to prevent them at least from sympathizing 
with the oppressed. 

Now we > not call Frederick Douglass 
an infidel; we do not believe he is. But 
we were greatly grieved at such wholesale 
vituperation upon the church ; we were sur- 
prised, aside {rom the trath or justice of the 
case, at his strange oversight of the best poli- 
cy in advocating this reform. But we do 
not reproach him, or the men who have gone 
farther than he: we pity them, whilst we 
turn with more utter hatred to the system 
that has produced such dire results, and with 
renewed efforts for its overthrow. It sickens 
us to see this monster not only strewing his 
path with the miseries of the oppressed, but 
with such skepticism among slavesand reform - 
ers. It is not the anti-slavery agitation that 
has done this, as some would say ; it is the 
inherent diabolism of the system; it is the 
perversion of the Bible in its favur ; it is the 
position of indifference or antagonism taken 
by certain portions of the religious commupi- 
ty. The trouble with those who give over 
to sourness isthey have not faith enough io 
God, in the power of principle. What though 
slavery, as Mr. D. eloquently said, like the 
Malakoff, stands firmest till the last hour of 
its power, what though good men and the 
church do not come up as fast as they ought, 
the man who does his duty and stands firmly 
in it, may rejoice in God witb much of the 
confidence of victory, for as sure as God 
reigns, truth shall prevail and justice be done, 
though we may not live to see the day. 

Mr. Douglass’ lectures delivered last week, 
upon “The Races of Men” and “the Self-made 
Man,” are highly spoken of for their ability 
and eloqnence. For our view of these lectur- 
es see another column. We shall be slow to 
believe that he means to terminate his influ- 
ence for the good of his people by yielding 
to the insidious influence of spite at the church. 
—Chicago Congregational Herald. 


The U. G. R. R—No road in the world 
is more ably managed than this ; and though 
the dividend declared consistsin nothing more 
than the internal satisfaction of one having 
done his duty and trampled ona wicked law, 
yet the stock isever ata premium. A _ pas- 
senger was put over it two or three ae 
ago. The man’s history is interesting. is 
name is Jack Black ; said that his father was 
free and his mother a slave—of course, J ack’s 
condition followed that of his mother. He 
says his first master treated him very kindly ; 
but dying while Jack was a boy, he and all the 
other effects were put to the hammer. The 
purchaser proved to beacoarse, vulgar, in- 
human fellow, whose kindness mainly took the 
direction of liberal applications of whip-cord. 
Jack didn’t like thisabit. It conflicted 
with his notions of asound skin. He wasem- 





Y | ployed to haul lumber to the beach to load in 


a schooner for the North; and watching his 
opportunity, Jack stowed himself away nicely 
among the logs, selecting those nearest to his 
own hue. Here he remained till the vessel 
reached the North River, where the lumber 
was duly landed, Jack unloading himself like a 
genuine walking stick. From Jersey City he 
made his way to Paterson in company with a 
friend. Here he was duly takenin charge ; a 
ticket over the Underground was purchased, 
and after being duly labeled and delivered, 
Jack was entrusted to the Lightning Express 
which conveyed him safely tothe region 
where— | 

‘“ The wicked cease from troubling, 


And the weary are at rest. 
Where the servant is free from his master.” 


— Puterson (NV. J.) Guardian. 





The Albany correspondent of the New York 
Tribune states that petitions in favor of the 
Personal Liberty bill are coming 1n every day, 
numerously and respectably signed. One was 
resented on Friday last from Albany, contain- 
ing the names Of the leading men of the State— 
H. H. Van Dyck, James M. Cook, Bradford R. 
Wood, Eli Perry, Hamilton Harris, and others. 
The Conettanhens received letters from judges 


and lawyers, assuring them that the bill is not 
unconstitutional. It is thought in that city that 
the bill will pags. 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ILLUSTRATED 
A GREAT SLAVE AUCTION. 
429 Men, Women and Children Sold. 
Ms, Fiore M, Baller Chasging bis Investments, 
SCENES o> ae SALE. 


HUMAN FEELINGS OF NO ACCOUNT. 


Mr. Butler gives each Chattel a Dollar. 





[Correspondence of the N. Y, Tribune. | 


The largest sale of huinan chattels that has 
been made in Star-Spangled America for sev- 
eral years took place on Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 2nd and 3rd, at the Race 
Course, near the city of Savannah, Ga. ‘The 
lot consisted of four hundred and thirty-six 
men, women, children and infants, being that 
half of the negro stock remaining on the old 
Major Butler plantations which fell to one of 
the two heirsto that estate. Major Butler 
dying, left a property valued at more than a 
million of dollars, the major part of which 
wus invested in rice and cotton plantations, 
and the slaves thereon, all of which immense 
fortune descended to two heirs, his sons, Mr. 
John A. Butler, sometime deceased, and Mr. 
Pierce M. Butler, still living, and resident in 
the city of Philadelphia, in the free State of 
Pennsylvania. Losses in the grand crash of 
1857-8, and other exigencies of business, have 
impelled the latter gentleman to realize on his 
Southern investments, that he may satisfy 
sundry pressing creditors, and be enabled to 
resume business with the surplus, if any.— 
This necessity Ied to a partition of the negro 
stock on the Georgia plantations, between him- 
self and the representative of the other heir, 
the widow of the late John <A. Butler, and 
the negroes that were brought to the hammer 
last week were the property of Mr. Pierce M. 
Butler of Philadelphia, and were in fact sold to 
pay P. M. Butler’s debts. The creditors were 
represented by Gen. Cadwallader, while Mr. 
Butler was present in person, attended by his 
business agent, to attend to his own interests. 


The sale had been advertised largely for 
many weeks, and as the negroes were known 
to be a choice lot and very desirable property, 
the attendance of buyers was large. The 
breaking up of an old family estate is so un- 
common an occurrence that the affair was re- 
garded with unusual interest throughout the 
South. For several days before the sale, every 
hotel in Savannah was crowded with negro 
speculators from North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana, who 
had been attracted hither by rhe prospects of 
making good bargains. Nothing was heard 
for days, in the bar-rooms and public rooms, 
but talk of the great sale, criticisms of the 
business affairs of Mr. Butler, and speculations 
as tothe probable prices the stock would 
bring. The office of Joseph Bryan, the negro 


broker who had the management. of the sale 
was thronged every day with eager inquirers 
in search of information, and by some who 
— a to buy, but were uncertain as to 
ether their securities w 
able. Little parties a 
various hotels every day to visit the race 
course, distant some three miles from the city 
to look over the chattels, discuss their points, 
and to make memoranda for guidance on the 
day of sale. The buyers were generally of a 
——_ breed, slangy, profane and bearish, be- 
log forthe most part from the back river and 


swamp pl 
hte nee ae where the elegancies of po- 


perhaps devel 
iy eaciemnea ts rt fact the bemoaities —— 
€ t ; 
— that border the vty ne “d joa oo rice 
rcity compas hestieey =tHes of nr bet 
in 
dred delicacies, & CMY tevolvers and kin- 


Your correspondent was present at an eas] 
| y 


were made up from the 


date, but as he easily anticipated the touching | 
welcome that would, at such a time, be offici. 
ously extended to a representative of The 
Tribune, and being a modest man withal, and 
not desiring to be the recipient of a public 
demonstration from the enthusiastic Southern 
population, who at times overdo their hospi- 
tality and their guests, he did not placard his 
mission and claim his honors. Although he 
kept his business in the background, he made 
himself a prominent figure in the picture, and 
wherever here was arything going on, there 
was he in the midst. At the sale might have 
been seen a busy individual, armed with pen- 
cil and catalogue, doing his little utmost to 
keep up all the appearances of a knowing 
buyer pricing “likely nigger fellers,” talking 
confidentially to the smartest ebon maids, 
chucking the round-eyed youngsters under the 
chin, making an occasional bid for a large 
family, (a low bid—so low that somebody al- 
ways instantly raised him twenty-five dollars, 
when the busy man would ignominiously re- 
treat,) and otherwise conducting himself like 
a rich planter, with forty thousand dollars 
where he could put his fisger on it. This 
gentleman was mach condoled with by some 
sympathizing persons, when the particularly 
tine lot on which he had fixed his critical eye 
was sold and lost to him forever, because he 


happened to be down stairs at lunch just at 
the interesting moment. 


WHERE THE NEGROES CAME FROM. 


The negroes came from two plantations, the 
one a rice plantation near Darien in the State 
of Georgia, not far from the great Okefonokee 
Swamp, and the other a cotton plantation on 
the extreme northern point of St. Simon’s 
Island, a little bit of an island in the Atlantic, 
cut off from Georgia main land by a slender 
arm of the sea. Though the most of the stock 
had been accustomed only to rice and cotton 
planting and culture, there were among them 
a number of very passable mechanics, who 
had been taught to do all the rougher sorts of 
mechanical work on the plantations. There 
were coopers, carpenters, shoemakers and 
blacksmiths, each one equal in his various 
craft to the ordinary requirements of a plan- 
tation—that is, the coopers could make rice- 
tierces, and possibly, on a pinch, rude tubs and 
buckets ; the carpenter could do the rough 
carpentry about the negro-quarters ; the shoe- 
maker could make shoes of the fashion re- 
quired for the slaves, and the blacksmith was 
adequate to the manufacture of hoes and sim- 
ilar simple tools, and to such trifling repairs in 
the blacksmithing way as did not require too 
refined a skill. Though probably no one of 


all these would be called a superior workman) 


among the masters of the craft, their know- 
ledge of these various trades sold in some 
cases for nearly as much as the man—that is, 
a man without a trade, who would be valued 
at $900, would readily bring $1,600 or $1,700 
if he was a passable blacksmith or cooper. 
There were no light mulattoes in the whole 


lot of the Butler stock, and but very few that' 


were cven a shade removed from the original 
Congo blackness. They have been little de- 
filed by the admixture of degenerate Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and for the most part could 
boast that they were of as pure a breed as 
the bluest blonde of Spain—a point in their 
favor in the eyes of the buyer as well as 
physiologically, for two liberal an infusion of 
the blood of the dominant race brings a larg- 
er intelligence, a more vigorous brain, which, 
anon, grows restless under the yoke, and is 
prone to inquire into the definition of the 
word liberty, and the meaning of the starry 
flag which waves, as yon may have heard, o’er 
the land of the free. The pure blooded ne- 
groes are much more docile and manageable 
than mulattoes, though less quick of compre- 
hension, which makes them preferred by driv- 
ers, who can stimulate stupidity by the lash 


9 easier than they can control intelligence 
y it. ° wa 


tin om 


mapy of them bad children born unto them ; 


here had their parents lived before them, and 
are now resting in quiet graves on the old 


plantations that these unhappy ones are to see 
no more forever ; here they left not only the 
well-known scenes dear to them from very 
nabyhood by a thousand fond memories, and 
their homes as loved by them perhaps as 
brighter homes by men of brighter faces ; but 
all the clinging ties that bound them to living 
hearts were torn, for but one half of each 
of these two happy little communities was 
sent to the shambles, to be scattered to the 
four winds, but the other half were left be- 
hind. And who can tell how closely inter- 
twined are the affections of a little band of 
four hundred persons living isolated from all 
the world beside, from birth to middle age ? 
Do they not naturally become one great fam- 
ily, each man a brother unto each ? 

It is true they are sold “in families ;” but 
let us see : a man and his wife were called a 
“family,” their parents and kindred were not . 
taken into account; the man and wife might 
be sold to the pine woods of North Carolina, 
their brothers and sisters be scattered thro’ 
the cotton fields of Alabama and the rice 
swamps of Louisiana, while the parents might | 
be left on the old plantation to wear out their 
weary lives in heavy grief, and lay their heads 
in far-off graves over which their children 
might never weep. And no acvount could 
be taken of loves that were as yet unconsum- 
mated by marriage, and how many aching 
hearts have been divorced by this summary 
proceeding, no mar can ever know. And the 
separation is as utter, and is infinitely more 
hopeless than that made by the angel of death, 
for in the latter case the loved ones are com- 
mitted to the care of a merciful Deity, but in 
the other instance, to the tender mercies of a. 
slave driver. ‘These dark skinned unfortunates | 
are perfectly unlettered, and could not com- 
maunicate by writing even if they would know 
where to send their missives. And so to each 
other, and to the old familiar places of their 
youth clung all their — and affections, 
not less strong perhaps because they are so 
few. The blades of grass on all the Butler 
estates are outnumbered by the tears that are 
poured out in agony at- the wreck that has 
been wrought in happy homes, and the crush- 
ing grief that has been laid on loving hearts. 

But, tben, what business have “niggers” 
with tears? Besides, didn’t Pierce Butler 
give them a silver dollar apiece? which will 
appear in the sequel. And, sad as it is, it was 
all necessary, because a gentleman was not 
able to live on the beggarly pittance of half 
a million, and so must needs enter into specu- 
lations which turned out adveisely. 


HOW THEY WERE TREATED IN SAVANNAH. 


The negroes were brought to Savannah in 
small lots, as many at atime as could be con- 
veniently taken care of, the last of them 
reaching the city on Friday before the sale. 
They were consigned to the care of Mr. J. 
Bryan, Auctioneer and Negro Broker, who 
was to feed and keep them in condition until 
disposed of. Immediately on their arrival 
they were taken to the Race Course, and 
there quartered in the sheds erected for the 
accommodation of the horses and carriages of 
gentlemen attending the races. Into these 
sheds they were huddled peil-mell, withont 
any more attention to their comfort than was 
necessary to prevent their becoming ill and 
unsaleable. Kach “ family ” had one or more 
boxes or bundles, in which were stowed such 
scanty articles of their clothing as were not 
brought into immediate requisition, and their 
tin dishes and gourds for their food and drink. 

It is, perhaps, a fit tribute to large-handed 
munificence to say that, when the negro man 
was sold, there was no extra charge for the 
negro man’s clothes ; they went with the man, 
and were not charged in the biil. Nor is this 
altogether a contemptible idea, for many of 





them had worldly wealth, in the shape of 


None of the Butler slaves have ever been; clothing and other valuables, to the extent of 


Sold before, but have been on these two plan- 
tations since they were born. Here have they 





pl 


— four or five dollars ; and had all these 
n taken sirictly into the account, the sum 


lived their humble lives, and loved their sim-| total ot the sale would have been increased, 
oves ; here were they born, and hete have! possibly, a thousand dollars. In the North, 
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we do not necessarily sell the harness with the ( their teeth, pinching their limbs to find how 


horse ; why, in the South, should the clothes 
go with the negro ? : age 

In these sheds were the chattels huddled to- 
gether on the floor, there being no sign of 
bench or table. They eat and slept on the 
bare boards, their food being rice and beans, 
with occasionally a bit of bacon and corn 
bread. Their huge bundles were scattered 
over the floor, and thereon the slaves sat or 
reclined, when not restlessly moving about, or 
gathered into sorrowful groups, discussing the 
chances of their future fate. On the faces of 
all was an expression of heavy grief; some 
appeared to be resigned to the stroke of 


ortune that had torn them from their homes, | ed 


and were sadly trying to make the best of it ; 
some sat brooding moodily over their sorrows, 
their chins resting on their hands, their eyes 
staring vacantly, and their bodies rocking to 
and fro, with a restless motion that was never 
stilled ; few wept, the place was too public 
and the drivers too near, though some occa- 
sionally turned aside to give way to a few quiet 
tears. They were dressed in every possible 
yariety of uncouth and fantastic garb, in ev- 
ery style and of every imaginable color; the 
texture of the garments was in all cases coarse, 
most of the men being clothed in the rough 
cloth that is made expressly for the slaves.— 
The dresses assumed by the negro minstrels 
when they give imitations of plantation char- 
acter, are by no means exaggerated ; they are, 
instead, weak and unable to come up to the 
original. There was every variety of hat, 
with every imaginable sloach ; and there was 
every cut and style of coat and pantaloons, 
made with every conceivable ingenuity of mis- 
fit, and tossed on with a general appearance 
of perfect tooseness that is perfectly indescrib- 
able except to say that a Southern negro al- 
ways looks as if he could shake his clothes off 
without taking his hands out of his pockets.— 
The women, true to the feminine instinct, had 
made, in almost every case, some attempt at 
finery. All wore gorgeous turbans, generall 
manufactured in an instant out of a gay-col- 
ored handkerchief by a sudden and graceful 
twist of the fingers; though there was occa- 
sioually a more elaborate turban, complex and 
mysterious, got up with care and ornamented 
with a few beads or bright bits of ribbon.— 
Their dresses were aa coarse stuff, though 
there were some of gaudy calicoes ; a few 
had ear-rings, and one possessed the treasure 
of a string of yellow and blue beads. The 
little children were always better and more 
carefully dressed than the older ones, the pa- 
rental pride coming out in the shape of a yel- 
pointed like a miter, or a jacket with 
a strip of red broadcloth round the bottom.— 
The children were of all sizes, the youngest 
being fifteen days old. The babies were gen- 
erally good-natured, though when one would 
set up a yell, the complaint soon attacked the 
others, and a full chorus would be the result. 
A young négro baby looks like an animated bit 
of india-rubber, an 
suction. They were very prevalent in the 
long show-room where the stock was all con- 
gregated the day of the sale, and those that 
were old enough to have defined ideas of 
locomotion were perpetually crawling away 
from their mothers, and getting under the 
feet of visitors. They have a passion for 
climbing, and made strenuous exertions to 
scale the legs of people who didn’t belong to 
them ; if a man stood still for a minute, he 
was certain to have a baby hanging to each 
leg—like a crab. They didn’t object to being 
knocked down, and rolled over, or being pitch- 
ed across the room, or any trifle of that sort ; 
but it seemed to disconcert them tu step on 
their fingers. | 
The aves remained at the Race Course, 
gorae of them for more than a week, and all 
of them for four days, before the sale. They 
were brought in thus early that buyers who 
desired to inspect them might enjoy that pri- 
vilege, although none of them were so!d at 
private sale. For these preliminary days their 
shed was constantly visited by speculatore— 
The negroes were examined with as little con- 
sideration as if they had been brutes indeed ; 
the buyers pulling their mouths cpen to see 


has wonderful powers of 





muscular they were, walking them up and 
down to detect any signs of lameness, making 
them stoop and bend in different ways that 
they might be certain there wes no concealed 
rupture or wound ; and in addition to all this 
treatment, asking them scores of questions re- 
lative to their qualifications and accomplish- 
ments. All these humiliations were submitted 
to without a murmur, and in some instances 
with good-natured cheerfulness, where the slave 
liked the ap ce of the pro buyer, 
and fancied that he might prove a kind “mas’r.” 

The following curiously sad scene is the 
type of a score of others that were there enact- 


« Elisha,” chattel No. 5 in the catalogue, 
had taken a fancy to a benevolent looking 
middle-aged gentleman, who was inspecting 
the stock, and thus used his powers of per- 
suasion to induce the benevolent man to pur- 
chase him, with his wife, boy and girl, Molly, 
Israel and Savanda, chattels Nos. 6,7 and 8. 
The earnestness with which the poor fellow 

ressed his suit, knowing, as he did, that _per- 
Lene the happiness of his whole life depended 
on his success, was interesting, and the argu- 
ments that he used were most pathetic. He 
made no appeal to the feelings of the buyer ; 
he rested no hope on his charity and kindness, 
but only strove to show how well worth his 
dollars were the bone and blood he was en- 
treating him to buy. 

“ Look at me, Mas’r ; am prime rice planter; 
sho’ you won’t find a better man den me; no 
better on de whole plantation ; not a bit old 
yet ; domo’ work den ever; do carpenter 
work, too, little; better buy me, Masr I’se 
be good sarvent, Mas’. Molly, too, my wife, 
Sa, fus’ rate rice hand ; mos as good as me.— 
Stan’ out yer, Molly; and let the gen’lm’n see.’ 

Molly advances, with her hands crossed on 
her bosom, and makes a quick short curtsy, 
and stands mute, looking appeningly in the 
benevolent man’s face. But Elisha talks all 
the faster. ' 

“Show mas’r yer arm on arm dat 
mas’r—she do a heap of work mo’ with dat 
arm yet. Let good mas’r see yer teeth Molly 
—see dat mas’r, teeth all reg’lar all good— 
she’m young gal yet. Come out yer Israel, 
walk aroun’ an’ let the gen’lm’n show how spry 
you be’— 

Then, pointing to the three-year-old girl 
who stood with her chubby hand to her mouth, 
holding on to her mother’s dress, and uncer- 
tain what to make of the strange scene. 

“Tittle Vandy's only achile yet; make 
prime gal by-and-by. Better buy us masr, 
we’m fus’ rate bargain”"—ard so on. But the 
benevolent gentleman found where he could 
drive a closer bargain, and so bought some- 
body else. 

Similar scenes were transacting all the while 
on every side—parents praising the strength 
and cleverness of their children, and showing 
off every muscle and sinew to the very best 
advantage, not with the excusable pride of 
other parents, but to make them the more de- 
sirable in the eyes of the man-buyer ; and, on 
the other hand, children excusing and mitigat- 
ing the age and inability of parents, that they 
might be more marketable and fall, if possible, 
into kind hands. Not unfrequently these _re- 
presentations, if borne out by the facts, secur- 
ed a purchaser. The women never spoke to 
the white men unless spoken to, and then made 
the conference as short as possible. And not 
one of them all, during the whole time they 
were thus exposed to the rude questions of 
vulgar men, spoke the first unwomanly or in- 
delicate word, or conducted herself in any _re- 

rd otberwise than as a modest woman should 
fo - their conversation and deméanor were 
quite as unexceptionable as they would have 
been had they been the highest ladiesin the 
land, and through all the insults to which they 
were subjected they conducted themselves 
with the most perfect decorum and self-re- 
spect. | 
The sentiment of the subjoined character- 
istic dialogue was heard more than once re- 

ated : 

“ Well, Colonel, I seen you looking sharp at 
shoemaker Bill's Sally. Going to buy her ?” 





“Well, Major, I think not. Sally's « 
good, big, : gul,.and-can. do.a beep 
ut had any 





o’work ; it’s five years since she 
children. She's done breeding, I reckon.” 

Tn the intervals of more active labor, the dis- 
cussion of the re-opening of the slave-trade 
was commenced, and the opinion seemed to 
generally prevail thatthe re-establishment of 
the said trade is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, and one red-faced Major or Gener- 
al or Corporal clenched his remarks with the 
emphatic assertion that “ We'll have all the 
niggers in Africa over here in three years—we 
won't leave enotgh for seed.” 


THE SALE. 


The Race Course at Savannah is situated 
about three miles from the city, ina pleasant 
spot, nearly surrounded by woods. As it 
ae ra oon during the two days of the 

e, the place was only accessible by carriages, 
and the result was thet few attended but ac- 
tual buyers, who had come from long distances, 
and could not afford to lose the opportunity. 
If the affair had come off in Yankee land there . 
would have been a dozen omnibuses running 
constantly between the city and the Race 
Course, and some speculator would have bag- 
ged a nice little sam of money by the opera- 
tion. But nothing of the kind was thought 
of here, and the only result was to the liv 
stables, the owners of which had sufficient 
Yankeeism to charge double and treble 
prices. 

The conveniences for getting to the ground 
were so limited thatthere were not enough 
buyers to warrant the opening of the sale for 
an hour or two after the advertised time.— 
They dropped in, however, afew at a time, 
and things began to look more encouragingly 
for the seller. 

The negroes looked more uncomfortable 
than ever, the elose confinement indoors for a 
number of days, and the drizzly, unpleasant 
weather began totell on their condition.— 
They moved about more listlessly and were 
fast losing what of activity and springiness 
— had at first. This morning they were all 
gathered into the long room of the building 
erected as the “Grand Stand” of the Race 
Course, that they might be immediately under 
the eye of the buyers. The room was about a 
hundred feet long by twenty wide, and herein 
were crowded the negroes, with much of their 
baggage, awaiting their respective calls to 
step upon the block and be sold to the highest 
bidder. This morning Mr. Pierce Butler ap- 
peared among his people, speaking to each one, 
and being recognized with seeming pleasure by 
all. The men obsequiously pulled off their 
hats and made that indescribable sliding hitch 
with the foot, that passes witha negro fora 
bow ; and the women each dropped the quick 
curtsy which they seldom vouchsafe to any 
other than their legitimate master and mistress. 
Occasionally, to a very old or favorite servant, 
Mr. Butler would extend his daintily gloved 
hand, which mark of condescension was iv- 
stantly hailed with grins of delight from all 
sable witnesses. 

The room in which the sale actually took 
place immediately adjoined the room of the 
negroes, and communicated with it by two 
large doors. The sale room was open to the 
sir on one side, commanding a view of the en- 
tire Course. A small peer was raised 
about two feet and a half high, on which were 
placed the'desks of the entry clerks, leaving 
room in front of them for the Auctioneer 
and the goods. 

At about 11 o'clock the business men took 
their | prose and announced that the sale 
would begin. Mr. Bryan, the negro-broker, 
is a dapper little man, wearing spectacles, and 
a vachting bat, sharp and sudden in his move- 
ments, and perhaps the least bit in the world 
obtrusively officious—ag earnest in his lan- 
guage as he could be without actual swearing, 
though acting much as if he would like to 
swear a@ little at the critical mometits; in 
fact conducting himself very much like a mem- 
ber of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Bryan did not sell the goods, he merely 
superintended the operation, and saw that the 
entry clerks did their duty properly. The 
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auctioneer proper was a Mr. Walsh, who de- 
serveda word of descripticn. In = ap- 
pearance he is the very opposite 0 Mr. Bryan. 
being carleess in his dress instead of scrupu 
lous, a large man instead of a little one, a fat 
man instead of a Jean one, and a good-natur- 
ed man instead of a fierce one. He isa rol- 
licking old boy, with an eye ever on the look- 
out, and that never lets a bidding nod escape 
him ; ahearty word for every bidder who cares 
for it, and a plenty of jokes to let off when the 
business gets alittle slack. Mr. Walsh has a 
florid complexion, not more so perhaps than 
is becoming, and possibly not moreso than is 
netural in a whisky country. Not only is his 
face red, but some cause has blistered off the 
skin in spots, giving him a peely look—taking 
his face all in all, the peeliness and the redness 
combined make him look much as if he had 
been boiled in the same pot with a red cab- 
bage. 
“Mr. Walsh mounted the stand and announc- 
ed the terms of the sale, “one third cash, the 
remainder payabie in two equal annual instal- 
ments, bearing interest from the day of sale, 
to be secured by approved mortgage and per- 


sonal security, or approved acceptances on 


Savanoah, Ga., or Charleston, S. C. Purchas. 
ers to pay for papers.” The buyers who were 
present to the number of about two hundred, 
clustered around the platform ; while the ne- 
groes, who were not likely to be immediately 


- wanted, ‘gathered into sad groups in the back- 


ground to watch the progress of the selling in 
which they were so sorrowfully iuterested.— 
The wind howled outside, and through the 
open side of the bu‘lding the driving rain came 
pouring in ; the bar down stairs ceased for a 
short time its brisk trade ; the buyers lit fresh 
cigars, got ready their catalogues and pencils, 
and the first lot of human chattels, are led up- 
on the stand, not by awhite man, but bya 
sleek mulatto, himselfa slave, and who seems 
to regard the selling of his brethren, in which 
he so glibly assists, as a capital joke. It had 


_ been announced that the negroes would be 


sold in “families,” that is to say,a man would 
not be parted from his wife, or a mother from 
a very young child. There is perhaps as mach 
policy as humanity in this arrangement, for 
thereby many aged and unserviceable people 
are disposed of, who otherwise would not find 
a ready sale. | 


The first family brought out were announc- 
ed on the catalague as 


NAME. AGE. REMARKS. 


1]. George ....27...... Prime Cotten Planter. 
FF = a Prime Rice Planter. 
J a eee Boy Child. 

4. Harry..... a Boy Child. 


The manner of buying was announced to 
be, bidding a certain price apiece for the whole 
lot. Thus, George and his family were start- 
ed at $300, and were finally sold at $600 
each, being $2,400 for the four. To get an 
idea of the relative value of each one, we 
must suppose George worth $1,200, Sue worth 
$900, Little George worth $200, and Harry 
worth $100. Owing, however, to some mis. 
apprebension on the partof the buyer as to 
the manver of bidding, he did not take the 
family at this figure, and they were put up and 
sold again, on the second day, when they 
brought $620 each, or $2,480 for the whole 
—an advance of $80 over the first sale. 


It seems as if every shade of character capa- 
ble of being implicated in the sale ot humana 
fiesh and blood, was represented among the 
buyers. The Georgia fast young man, with 
his pantaloons tucked into his boots, his velvet 
cap jauntily dragged over to one side, his 
cheek full of tobacco, which he bites from a 
plug, that resembles more than anything else, 
an old bit of a rusty wagon tire, and who is 
altogether an animal of quite a different breed 
from your New York fast man, was there — 
His ready revolver or his convenient knife, 


were ready for instant use in case of a heated 
argument. White neck clothed, gold-specta- 
cled, and silver-haired old men were there. re- 
sembling in appearance that noxious breed of 
sanctimonious deacons we have at the North 
who are perpetually leaving documents at 
your door that you never read, and the busi. 


en al 


———_— 


ness of whose mendicant life it is to eternally | 


solicit subscriptions for charitable associations, 
of which they are treasurers. These gentry, 
with quiet step and sabdued voice, moved 
carefully about among the live stock, ignoring, 
as a general rule, the inen, but tormenting the 
women with questions which, when accidental- 
ly overheard by the disinterested spectator, 
bred in that spectator’s mind an almost irre- 
sistible desire to knock somebouy down. And 
then, all imaginable varieties of rough back- 
woods rowdies, who began the day ina dis- 
pirited manner, but who, as its houre progress- 
ed, and their practice at the bar became more 
prolific in results, waxed louder and talkier 
and more violent, were present, and added a 
characteristic feature to the assemblage.— 
Those of your readers who have read “ Uncle 
Tom”—and who has-not ?—will remember, 
with peculiar feelings, Legree, the slave-driver 
and woman-whipper. That that character is 
not over drawn or too highly colored, there 
is abundant testimony. Witness the subjoin- 
ed dialogue: A party of men were convers- 
ing on the fruitful subject of managing refrac- 
tory “niggers ;” some were for severe whip- 
ping, some recommending branding, one or 
two advocated other modes of torture, but one 
huge brute of aman, whohad not taken an 
active part in the discussion, save to assent 
with approving nod to any unusually barbar- 
ous proposition, at last broke his silence by 
saying, In an oracular way, “You may say 
what you like about managing niggers; I’m 
a driver myself, and I’ve had some experience, 
and 1 onghtto know. Youcan manage or- 
dinary niggers by lickin’ ‘em and givin’ ’em a 
taste of the hot iron once in a while when 
they're extra ugly ; butif a nigger really sets 
himself up against me, I can’t never have 
any patience with him. I just get my pistol 
and shoot him right down; and that’s the 
best way.” 

And this brute was talking to gentle- 
men, and his remarks were listened to with 
attention, and his assertions assented to by 
more than one in the knot of listeners— 
But allthis time the sale was going on, and 
tne merry Mr. Walsh, with many a quip and 
jest, was beguiling the time when the bidding 
wasslow. ‘The expression on the faces of ali 
who stepped on the block was always the 
same told more of anguish than it is in the 
power of wordsto express. Blighted homes, 
crushed hopes and broken hearts was the sad 
story to be read in ail the anxious faces. Some 
of them regarded the sale with perfect indif- 
ference, never making a motion save to turn 
from one side to the other at the word of the 
dapper_Mr. Bryan, that all the crowd might 
have a fair view of their proportions, and then, 
when the sale was accomplished, stepping 
down from the block without caring to cast 
even a look at the buyer, who now held all 
their happiness in his hands. Others, again, 
strained their eyes with eager glances from one 
buyer to another as the bidding went on, try- 
ing with earnest attention to follow the rapid 
voice of the auctioneer. Sometimes, two per- 
sous only would be bidding for the same chat- 
tel, all others having resigned the contest, and 
then the poor creature on the block, conceiv- 
ing an instantaneous preference for one of the 
buyers over the other, would regard the rivalry 
with the intensest interest, the expression of 
his face changing with every bid, settling into 
a half smile of joy ifthe tavorite buyer per- 
severed unto the end and secured the property, 
and settling down into alook of hopeless des- 
pair if the other won the victory. 


DAPHNEY’S BABY, 


The family of Primus, plantation carpenter, 
consisting of Daphney his wife, her young 
babe, and Dido, a girl of three years old, were 
reached in due couse of time. Daphney had 
a large shawl, which she kept carefully wrap- 
ped round her infant and herself. This unus- 
ual proceeding attracted much attention, and 
provoked many remarks, such as these : 

“What do you keep your nigger covered 


ap for? Paull off her blanket.” 





| 


“What's the matter with the gal? Has 
ehe got the headache ?’ 


“ What's the fault of the gal ? Ain’t she 


-of at all. 





sound? Paull off her rags and let us see her.” 

W ho’s going to bid on that nigger, if you 
keep her covered up. Let’s see her face.” 

And aloud chorus of similar remarks, em- 
phasized with loud profanity, and mingled with 
sayings too indecent and obscene to be even 
hinted at here, went np from the crowd of 
chivalreus Southern gentlemen. 

At last the auctioneer obtained a hearing 
long enough to explain that there wasno at- 
tempt to practice any deception in the case— 
the parties were not to be wronged in any 
way ; he had no desire to palm off on them an 
inferior article, but the truth of the matter 
was that Daphney had been confined only 
fifteen days ago, and he thought that on that 
account she was eutitled to the slight indul- 
gence of a blanket. to keep from herself and 
child the ebill air and the driving rain. — 


Wiil your lady readers look at the circum- 
stances of thiscase. The day was the 2d day 
of March. Daphney’s baby was born into 
the world on St. Valentine’s happy day, the 
14th of February. Since her confinement, 
Daphney had traveled from the plantation to 
Savannah, where she had been kept in a shed 
for six days. On the sixth or seventh day af: 
ter her sickness, she had left her bed, taken a 
railroad journey across the country to the sham- 


|-bles, was there exposed for six days to the 


questionings and insults of the negro specala- 
iors,and then on the fifteenth day after her 
confinement was put up on the block with 
her husband and her other child, and with 
her new-born baby in her arms, was sold to 
the highest bider. 

It was very considerate in Daphney to be 
sick before the sale, for her wailing babe was 
worth to Mr. Butler all of a bundred dollars. 
The tamily sold for $625 apiece, or $2,500 
for the four. 

BOB AND MARY. 


This was a couple not quite a year married 
and were down in the catalogue as “ prime.”— 
They had no children yet ; Mary, with a re- 
prehensible lack of that tender interest in Mr. 
Batler’s affairs that had been exhibited in so 
eminent a degree by Danbney, had disappoint- 
ed that worthy man’s expectations, and the 
baby as yet was not. But Bob and Mary sold 
for $1,135 apiece, for all that. 

In another instance, Margaret, the wife of 
Doctor George, who was confived on February 
16, though the name of herself and family were 
inserted in the catalogue, did not come to the 
sale, and consequently, they were not disposed 
As Margarct’s baby was fully four 
days old at the time she was required to start 
on her journey to Savannah, we can only look 
at her refusal to go as a most culpable instance 
of perversity. Margaret should be whipped 
and branded, and otherwise kindly admopish- 
ed of her great sin in thus disappointing the 
reasonable expectations of so kind a master.— 
But Mr. Butler bore with her in a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, and uttered no reproach—in pub- 
lic, at least. It was the more unkind of Mar- 
garet, too, because therewere six in the family 


‘who would have brought, probably, $4,000, 


acd allwere detaived from the sale by the 
contumacy of misguided Margaret. 


While on the subject of babies, it may be 
mentioned that Amity, chattel No 316, wife 
of Prince, chattel No 315, had testified her 
earnest desire to contribute all in her power 
to the worldly wealth of her master by bring- 
inginto the world at one time chattels Nos. 
317 and 318, i a fine pair of twin boys, 
just a year old. It is not in evidence that 
Amity received from her master any testimo- 
nial of his uppreciatiog her good behavior on 
this occasion, but it is certain that she brought 
a great price, the four, Prince, Amity and the 
twins selling for $670 apiece, being a total of 
$2,680. 

Many other babies, of all ages of babyhood, 
were sold, but there was nothing particularly 
interesting aboot them. There were some 
thirty babies in the lot; they are esteemed 
worth to the mester a hundred dollars the 
day they are born, and to increase in value at 
the rate of abhundred dollars a year till they 
are sixteen or seventeen years old, at which 
age they bring the best prices. 
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THE LOVE STORY OF JEFFREY AND DORCAS. | 


Jeffrey, chattel No. 319, marked as a“ prime 
cotton hand,” aged 23 years, was put up.— 
Jeffrey being a likely lad, the competition was 
high. The first bid was $1,100, and he was 
finally sold for $1,310. Jeffrey was sold alone; 
he had no incumbrance is the shape of an aged 
father or mother, who must necessarily be sold 


apd he smiles for the first time. The bayer 
then crowns Jeffrey's happiness by making a 


promise that he will bay her, if the price| 


isn’t run op too high. And the two lovers 
step aside and congratulate each other on 
their good fortune. Bat Dorcas is pot to be 
sold till the next day, and there are twenty- 
four long hours of feverish expectation. 





with him ; nor bad he any children, for Jeffrey | 


was vot married. But Jeffrey, chattel No. ' 
319, being human in his affections, had dared 
to cherish a love for Dorcas, chattel No. 278 ; | 
and Dorcas, not having the fear of her mas- | 
ter before her eyes, had given her heart to. 
Jeffrey. Whether what followed was a just 
retribution on Jeffrey and Dorcas, for daring 
to take such liberties with their master’s prop- 
erty as to exchange hearts, or whetherit only 
goes to prove that with black as with white 
the saying holds, that ‘the course of true love 
never Jid run smooth,” cannot now be told. 


. Certain it is that these two lovers were not to | 


realize the consummation of their hopes in hap- 

y wedlock. Jeffrey and Dorcas had told 

heir loves, had exchanged thcir simple vows, 
and were betrothed, each to the other as dear, 
and each by the other as fondly loved, as 
though their skins kad been of fairer color.— 
And who shall say that in the sight of Heav- 
en and all holy angels, these two humble hearts 
fvere not as closely wedded as any two of 
the prouder race that call them slaves ? 


Be that as it may, Jeffrey was sold. He 
finds out his new master ; and, hat in hand, 
the big tears standing in his eyes, and his voice 
trembling with emotion, he stands before that 
master and tells his simple story, praying that 
his betrothed may be bought with him. Though 
his voice trembles, there is no embarrassment 
io his manner; his fears have killed all the 
bashfulness that would naturally attend such a 
recital to a stranger, and before unsympathiz- 
ing witnesses; he feels that he is pleading 
for the happiness of her he loves, as well as 
for his own, and his tale is told in a frank and 
inanly way. 

“T loves Dorcas, young mas’, I loves her 
well an’ true; sbe says she loves me, and I 
know she does ; de good Lord knows I loves 
her better than I loves any one in de wide 
world——never can love another woman half so 
well. Please buy Dorcas, mas’. We're be 
goed sarvants to you long as we live. We're 
be married right soon, youngmas’r,. and de 
chillun will bé healthy and strong, mas’r and 
dey ll be good sarvants, too. Please buy Dor- 
¢as, young mas’r. We loves each other a 
heap—do, really, true, mas’r” 

Jeffrey then remembers that no loves and 
hopes of his are to enter into the bargain at 
all, but in the earnestness of hislove he has 
forgottén to base his plea oh other ground 
till now, when he bethinks kim and continues, 
with his voice not trembling now, save with 
eagerness to prove how worthy of many dol- 
lars is the maiden of bis heart : 

-“Yourg mas’r, Dorcas ptime woman—A } | 
woman, Sa. Tall gal, Sir ; long arms, strong, 
healthy, and can do a heap of work in a day. 
She is one of de best rice hands on de' whole 
plantation ; worth $1,200 easy, mas’r, fus’rate 

argain at that.” — | 

The man seems touched by Jeffrey’s last re- 
marks, and bids him fetch oyt bis “gal, and 
let’s see wliat she looks like.”’ 


Jeffrey goes into the long room and present- 
ly returns with Dorcas, looking very sad and 
geif possessed, without a particle of embar- 
rassment at the trying position in whith she 


Early next moroing is Jeffrey alert, and hat 
in hand, encouraged to unusual freedom by 
the greatness of the stake for which he plays, 
he addresses every buyer, and of all who will 
listen he begs the boon of a word to be spok- 
en to his new master to encourage him to buy 
Dorcas. And all the long morning he speaks 
in his homely way with all who know him that 


from being sold away from him forever. No 
one has the heart to deny a word of promise 
and encouragement to the poor fellow, and, 
joyous with so much kindness, his hopes and 
spirits gradually rise until he feels almost cer- 
tain that the wish of his heart will be accom- 
plished. And Dorcas too is smiling, for is not 
Jeffrey’s happiness her own ? / 

At last comes the trying moment, and Dor- 
cas steps up on the stand. 

But now a most unexpected feature in the 
drama is for the first time unmasked ; Dorcas 
is not to be sold alone, but with afamily of 
four others. Full of dismay, Jeffrey looks to 
his master, who shakes his head, for, although 
he might be induced to buy Dorcas alone, he 
has no use for the rest of the family. Jeffrey 
reads his doom in his master’s look, and turns 
away, the tears streaming down his hovest 


} face. 


So Dorcas is sold, and her toiling life is to 
be spent in the cotton-fields of South Caroli- 
na, while Jeffrey goés to the rice plantation of 
the Great Swamp. . 

And to-morrow, Jeffrey and Dorcas are to 
say their tearful farewell, and go their sepa- 
rate waysin life to meet no more as mortal 
beings. 

But didn’t Mr. Pierce Butler give them a 
silver dollar apiece ? Who shall say there is 
no magnanimity in slave-owners ? 

In another hourI see Dorcas in the long 
room, sitting motionless as a statue, with her 
head covered withashawl. AndIsee Jeffrey, 
who goes to his new master, pulls off his hat 
and says, “I’se very much obliged Mas'r, to 
you fortryin to helpme. I knows you would 
}have done it if you couldthank you, Mas'r— 
thank you—but—its—berry==hard”—and— 
here the poor fellow breaks down entirely and 
walks away, covering his face with his batter- 
‘ed hat, and sobbing like a very child. 

He is surrounded by a group of his colored 
friends, who with an instinctive delicacy most 
unlooked for, stand quiet, and with uncovered 
heads about him. 

Anson and Violet, chattels Nos. 111 and 
112, were sold for $250 each, both being old, 
and Anson being down in the catalogue as 
“ruptured and as having but one eye.” Vio- 
let was sold as being sick. Fler disease was 
probably consumption, which supposition gave 
rise to the following feeling conversation be- 
tween two buyers : 

“Cheap gal that, Major.’ 

“Don’t think <6. They may talk about her 
being sick ; it's no easy sickness she’s got.— 
She’s got consumption, and the man that 
buys her’ll have to bt a doctorin’ her all the 
time, and she'll die #4 less than three months. 
I won’t have antyhitg to do with her—don’t 
want any half dead niggers about me.” 


AN UNEXPECTED MARRIAGE. 





is placed. She makes the accustomed curt- | 
sy, and stands meekly with her bands clasped | 


across her bosom, waiting the result. The 
buyerregards ber with a critical eye,and growls | 
in a low voice that the “ gel has good p’ints.” 
Then he goes on toa more minute and carefal 
examination of her workiog abilities. He 
turns her round, makes her stoop, aod walk ; 
and then he takes off her turban to look at her 
head that no wound or disease be concealed 
by the gay handkerchief; he looks at her 
teeth, and feels of her arms and at last anvout- 
ces himself pleased with the result of his ob- 
servations, whereat Jeffrey, who has stood 


When the family of Mingo, consisting of 
his wife, two sons and a daughter, was called 
for, it was announced by the auctioneer that 
chattel No. 322, Dembo, the eldest son, aged | 
20, had the evening before procured the ser- 
vices of a minister and been joined in wedlock 
to chattel No. 404, Frances, and that he 
should be compelled to put up the bride and 


as was to be expected, their appearance was 
the signal for a volley of course jokes from the 
auctioneer, and of ribald remarks trom the 


they will intercede to save his sweetheart. 


groom in oné lot. They werecalled up and, | 








near, trembling with eager hope, is overjoyed, 





| eurrounding crowd. The newly-married pair 


bore it bravely, although oué refined gentle. | 


| man took hold of Frances’s lips and pulled 


them apart, to eee her age. 

This sort of thing it is that makes North- 
ern blood boii, asd fists clench with 
a laudable desire to hit somebody. Jt was 
almost too much for endurance to stand and 
see those brutal slave-drivers pushing the wo- 
men about, pulling their lips apart with their 
not too cleanly hands, and committing many 
another indecent act, while the husbands, fa- 
thers and brothers of those women were com- 
pelled to witness these things, without the 

wer to resent the ou 

Dembo and Frances weie at last struck off 
for $1,320 each, and went to spend their honey- 
moon on a cotton plantation in Alabama. 


THE CASE OF JOSHUA’S MOLLY. 








The auctioneer bronght up Joshua's Molly 
and family. He announced that Molly insist- 


ed that she was lame in her left foot, and per- 
versely would walk lame, although, for hie 
part, he did not believe a wordof it. He had 
caused her to be examined by an eminent phy- 
sician in Savannah, which medical light had 
declared that Joshua’s Molly was not lame, 
but was only shamming. However, the gen- 
tlemen must judge for themselves and bid ac- 
cordingly. So Molly was put through her pa- 
ces,and compelled to trot up and down along the 
stage, to go up and down the steps, andto ex- 
ercise her feet in various ways, but always 
with the same result, the left foot would be 
lame. She was finally sold for $695. 

Whether she really was lame or not, no one 
knows but herself, but it must be remembered 
that to a slave a lameness, or anything that 
decreases his market value, is a thing to be re- 
joiced over. A man in the prime of life, 
worth $1,600 or thereabouts, can have little 
hope of ever being able, by any little savings 
of his own, to purchase his liberty. But, let 
him have a rupture, or lose a limb, or sustain 
eny other injury that renders him of much 
less service to his owner, and reduces his value 
to $300 or $400, and he may hope to accumu- 
late that sum, and eventually to purchase his 
liberty. Freedom without health is infinitely 
sweeter than health without freedom. 

And so the Great Sale went on for two long 
days, during which time there were sold 429 
men, women and children. There were 436 
announced to be sold, but a few were detain- 
ed on the plantations by sickness. 

At the close ofthe sale, on the last day, 
sundry baskets of champagne were produced, 
and all were invited to partake, the said wine 
being at the expense of the broker, Mr. Bryar. 

The total amount of the sale foots up $303,- 
850—the proceeds of the first day being $161,- 
480, and of the second day $142,370. 

The highest sum paid for any one family was 
given for Sally Walker and her five children, 
who were mostiy grown up. The price was 
$6,180. | 

The highest price paid for a single man was 
$1,750, which was given for William, a “ fair 
carpenter and calker.” 

The highest price paid for a woman was $1,- 
250, which was given for Jane, “cotton hand, 
and house servant.” 

The lowest price paid was for Ansor and 
Vivlet, a grey-haired couple, each having 
numbered more than fifty years ; they brought 
but $250 apiece. : 
ME. PIERCR BUTLER GIVES HIS PEOPLE A DOL- 

LAR APIECF. 


Leaving the Race buildings, where the 
scenes we have described took place, a crowd 
of negroes were seen gathered eagerly about 
aman in their midst, That man was Mr. 
Pierce M. Butler of the free city of Phila- 
delphia, who was solacing the wounded hearts 
of the people he had sold from their firesides 
and their homes, by doling out to them small 
change atthe rate of adollara head. To 
every negro he had sold, who presented his 
claim for the paltry pittance, he gave the mu- 
nificent stipend of one whole doliar, in specie ; 
he being provided with two canvas bugs of 25 
cent pieces, fresh from the mint, to give an ad- 
aitio al giltter to his muanificent generosity. 

As the last family stepped down from the 
block, for the first time in four days, the rain 


ceased, the clouda broke away, and the soft — 
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~of which the late Rev. Dudley A. 
'. rector, and is very active in the Sunday 


~ ¢alled forth not only universal attention and 
alarm, but every effort by which it might be} 


_ fumn, neither will it be with the cause of 
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sunlight fell on the scene. The unhappy slaves 
had many of them been already removed, and 
others were now departing with their new 


That night, not a steamer left that South- 


; a train of cars sped away from 
pw oity, that did not bear each its own 

urden of those unhappy ones, whose on-' 
is they are not strong and wise. 
them maimed and wounded, some 
and gashed by accident, or by the 
hands of ruthless drivers—all sad and serrow- 
ful as human hearts can be. 

But the stars shone out as brightly as if 
such things had never been, the blushing fruit 
trees poured their fragrance on the evening 
air, and the scene wasas calmly sweet and 
quiet as if Man had never marred the glori- 
ous beauty of Earth by deeds of cruelty and 
wrong. All nature was as wondrously beau- 
tiful and glorious as in that earlier day when 
“ All the sons of God shouted for joy, and the 
merning stars sang together,” and the burden 
of that celestial song was Freedom to Man- 
kind. 

PIERCE BUTLER A COMMUNICANT OF THE EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH. 





“Epiphany,” a Philadelphia correspondent 
of the National Era, writes to that paper as 
follows : 


Pierce Batler, E3sq., who lately disposed of 
his immense stock of slaves at Savannah, is 
one of the prominent members of the Episco- 
pal Church in this city. He is in fa!l com- 
munion with the ‘‘ Church of the Epiphany,” 
yng was 


School, Choir, Bible Classes, and other asso- 
ciations of thia parish. Mr. Butler is Jikewise 
@ vestryman, ard held this office during the 
sectorate of the late Mr. Tyng. He voted 
for the expulsion of Mr. Tyng ; and after the 
latter was ejected from the pulpit, Mr. B, had 
his place supplied by a clerical slaveholder 
from South ones who became the rector. 


Will Mr. Batler be permitted to continue a 
cemmunicant of the Church of the Epiphany ? 
We think that the rector, vestry, and congre- 
gation, will oot interfere in this matter, espe- 
cially as pastor and people are either slavehold. 
ers or warm sympathizers with the “peculiar 
institution.” 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DUNDEE 
LADIES’ A. S, ASSOCIATION. 


It is astonishing how far sinful human p:- 
ture, when under the influence of some paltry 
motive of gain, will bias the moral discern- 
ment, and give an odious complexion even to 
the best feelings of the heart. It is also as- 
tonishing that man is so much the creature of 
circumstances, that, if he has been familiariz- 
ed from infancy with a particular state of soci- 
eity, however morally debased that state may 
be, he at Jength not merely feels utterly indif- 
terent with regard to the wretchedness that 
exists, but feels an instinctive suspicion, if not 
a decided opposition, to anything like a salu- 
tary change. Slavery among the Americans 
is an evil of this nature. It is almost as dif- 
Gcult for them to conceive the enormous 
criminality of slavery as it would have been 
for the bondaged Israelites to have had just 
conception of the blessings of freedom ; where- 
as, if the evil had come down upon them all 
at once previously free from it, it would have 








averted. But it has grown with their growth, 
and etrengthened with their strength—hence 
their indifference ; and as with a downward 
course, so with an upward one. No salutary 
change can be sudden. The darkness and 
deadness of winter do not passin a day into 
the vitality of summer and the fruit of au- 


freedom. 

Your Committee, in reporting upon the 
signs of progress during the year think 
they are cheering. Since our last annual 
mecting the struggle of the slave power to 
make Kansas u slave state has been checked , 


throwing back the settlement of the question 
upon the citizens of Kansas ; and if the free- 
| state party is only true to itself, and if they be 
not coerced, the delay will be friendly to lib- 
erty. } 

Another event of the year showing the 
course of the tide, has been afforded by the 
removal of Judge Loring from office. This 
was the individual who some time ago gave 
judgment adverse to a fugitive slave, who 
= a refuge in Boston; and whatever 
might be the alleged reason of the Judge's 
dismissal, all anti-slavery parties unite in bear- 
ing testimony to the vigorous and sustained 
action of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
as being the real cause of his dismissal.— 
The moral and civil effect of this demonstra- 
tion is not likely, at least in the Free States, 
soon to pass away. | 

Again, ever since Charles Sumner, the 
fearless friend of the slave, was brutally knock- 
ed down on the floor of the Senate, and since 
the cowardly perpetrator of the deed waz 
suddenly struck down by the visitation of 
(dod, it bas been observed that a change has 
come over the spirit of the press, of the 
Houses of Legislature, and of several slave- 
holding cities and districts ; whereas, ou the 
other hand, bolder and more fearless speeches 
have been made at anti-slavery conventions 
and meetings, which, not many years ago, 
would probably have endangered the lives of 
the speakers, by subjecting them to the bowie- 
knife or the bludgeon. 

A very remarkable religious awakening 
has, during the last year, passed over the 
Northern States, and especially the State of 
New York ; and Christians watched in this 
country, with deep interest, to see what fruit 
would result from it in regard to the slave ; 
and they are beyond measure pleased to find, 
that, in thelate election of Governor for the 
State of New York, the question of freedom 
was uppermost, and that the avowed enemies 
of the slave were rduted and overthrown by 
an unusual majority. We hope that the 
slave power will never in the empire state 
again lift itshead. It is true, the Republican 
party now in the ascendancy are not up to 
the mark, considered from a strictly anti-sla- 
very point of view ; but your Committee look 
at the fact of their signal success over the 
ethers as a hopeful sign, especially as the 
strictly abolition party are behind them, urg- 
ing them on, and will no doubt drive them 
still further forward, or drive them off the field 
and take their place. We are glad to see 
such a result following the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God ; and besides, it is pleasing to 
hear that in the city of New York, where 
prejudice was so virulent, the authorities and 
police are now favorably disposed toward 
fugitive slaves and colored people. It is 
well to have the eyes a little opened, even 
though it should only be to the extent of seeing 
men like trees walking. 

In our own country, though slavery was not 
in our midst, but in small distant islands, yet 
such was the effect of indirect influences made 
to bear on the mind, thatit took many years 
fairly to arouse even some good men. So, 
while slavery is in a vague sense distasteful to 
all good men in America, and is disapproved 
by them, yet their sense of its injustice, its 
cruelties, and its abominations, is too faint to 
enlist them earnestly in the great work. Their 
hereditary prejudice against the colored man 
—their connection with the political parties 
that are subservient to the oppressors—their 
commercial relations with slaveholders—and 
their affiliation with the ecclesiastical bodies, 
the various religious societies, and the semina- 
ries of learning that are more or less interwo- 
ven with southern society and southern men— 
and above all, a low religious state and stand- 
ard—all these together are too often found 
more than sufficient to neutralize whatever of 
manly thought and Christian sentiment within 
them, might prompt them to take the stand 
of earnest philanthropists and reformers. 

The object of our Society, we would again 
announce, is, to uphold the hands of the small 
band that at fearful odds against them pro- 





and has beea concluded for the present by 


mote in a Christian spirit the cause of aboli- 
tion, who, instead of conteuding merely 








against the effects of slavery, seek to put an 
end tothe sia of siavery itself, and who, 1n- 
stead of wasting their efforts in merely pre- 
venting its eXtension, concentrate them on 
the object of accomplishing its extinction.— 
This is the peculiar character of the Radical 
Abolition Society, who take up the same 
ground and contend against the same false no- 
tions of law with which Granville Sharp in 
his day in this country was called to contend 
in the glorious stragele terminating in the de- 
cision of the Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, by 
which these false theories were swept away, 
at. the principle established that “slaves can- 
not breathe in England.” 

There are many other parties lying in the 
trenches or taking care of te a and 
requiring no assistance ; but these are the 
men thut mount the breach and storm the cit- 
adel; and although Christians here can do bet 
little to assist them, the little that is done, 
while it is needfal for the prosecution of their 
labors, isstill more grateful to them as ex- 
pressive of sympathy- 

A portion of the fands also goes to: help 








the fugitives by the underground railway, 


which conducts the slaves to freedom in Can- 
ada. Of this we cannot now speak particu- 
larly: Suffice it to say, that they now amount 
to about 60,000. They are assisted by the 
accredited societies of Canada for a few days, 
in their nakedness and destitation, till they have 
2 start in life. 

A contribution of L.5 has been given to 
the Buxton Settlement, where a number of 
the children are educated, and where some of 
them are fitted for being teachers to their 
race. 

A small contribution has been vary 
given to sustain F. Douglass’ paper, whic 
is specially designed for the elevation of the 
free colored people of the States, and ancther 
small subscription to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, that embraces the ir- 
terests of the enslaved and colored races 
throughout the world. 

The Society entered on the work of the 
year with a balance of L.50 83. 3ad. at their 
— The contributions during the year, 
and bank interest amount to L.24 2s..114d.— 
in all, amounting to L.74 11s. 3d. 

The disbursements of the year to the vari- 
ous objects of the Society amount to L 36 6. 
9d..—leaving a balance wherewith to begin 
the operations of the new year of L.38 4s. 6. 





» 


Office-Bearers. — Mrs. Gilfillan, Paredise ~ 


Road, President; Mrs. Lyell, Tay Street, V. 
President ; Mrs. Borwick, Bell Street, Treas- 
urer ; Mrs. Easson, Wellington St., Secretary. 





ANTICIPATED INsURRECTION.—The editor of 
this paper, and the agent of the Western 
Book Concern, are indicted in one of the 
counties of Virginia, for publishing and cir- 
culating matter calculated to produce an _in- 
surrection among the siaves. The matter 
complained of was something in the Western 
Christian Advocate, some time last fall. 


We learn from reliable authority, that in 
the county aforesaid there are fourteen slaves 
inall. It is but reasonable to suppose that iu 
this number there may be two adult men and 
two adult women. On the supposition that 
these men are the husbands of these women, 
and that the remaining ten slaves are the chil- 
dren of those two women and those two men, 
we have two families each containing five 
children, who may at any timerise in rebellion, 
and murder, kill, slay, put to death, and 
otherwise take the lives of the white iaohabi- 
tants ef the county aforesaid. We are very 
sorry that anything we have said or written, 
or permitted to be said or written, should in- 
duce these two colored men, and two colored 
women, and ten colored children to rise up 
and put to death the inhavitants of the couo- 
ty aforesaid, and thrs be guilty of insurrection 
and civil war against the United States of 
America, and bring upon our age and nation 
calamities, with which Don Quixote’s evcoun- 
ter with the windwill ; or Homer's battle of 
the frogs and mice, dwindles into iasiguifi- 
cance. 
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A. MOTHER IN PRISON FOR ATTEMPTING TO 
FREE HER CHILDREN. 


t Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune.) 

| Germantows, Ky., March 4, 1859. 

Your readers, no doubt, remember accounts 
given about the middle of laet October of the 
arrest of a colored woman, Juliet, who some 
years since was purchased by the Rev. John 
G. Fee of his father, John Fee, for the pur- 
pose of liberating her, which he did froma 
sense of gratitude, she having been his nurse in 
infancy, and havisg often cradled him in her 
arms while a child. About four years since, 


phe removed to Ohio, sixteen miles from ber 


old home. Her yoaungest children, four in 
number, born after her liberation, she took 
with her to Ohio, but she left ten children and 
grandchildren still in bondage. ‘These she re- 
solved to make a desperate effort to redeem, 
as she was daily expecting the youngest son 
of John Fee (who was visiting his father) to 
return to bis home in New Orleans, and take 
some of the slave children with him. She 
made the attempt, and dared to trample under 
foot the slave code of our State, and, as her 
indictment has it, attempted to entice away 
certain slave property of dohn Fee. In proof 
of this, and as the chief witnesses against her, 
appeared two men—Jvhp Anderson and Wm. 
Chalfant. 

The arrest was made op the 18th of last 
October, at which time a warrant was served 
op her, wherein she was charged with enticing 
or attempting to entice away ten slaves, the 
property of John Fee and others ; and failing 
to furnish the requisite security ($500,) she 
was thrown ioto jail. At the end of three 
weeks, friends made effort and prepared to _re- 
lease her by giving the required bail boncs.— 
A person was sent to the courty seat to have 
the business arranged, and while her counsel, 
in presence of the County Judge, was prepar- 
ing and securing the necessary papers, an of- 
ficious pettifogger came in, and seeing what was 
going on, procured a slip of paper, went out, 
but soon returned, and gave another warrant 
to an officer present, to serve on her as 
soon as the Judge should pronounce her at 
liberty. 

Now, it appears that four ofthe ten slaves 
(a daughter and three grandchildren) were 
held by a man in Mason, an adjoining county. 
As soon as the Jadge pronounced her at Jiber- 
ty, the officer stepped up and read the new 
warrant, which was for the four slaves claimed 


- ip Mason County. Her counsel objected, on 


the gronnd that she had given bail for the 
whole ten, and also, as the warrant claimed, 
that the offense was committed in Mason 
County—that the Court had no jurisdiction 
over the case. Lut the Judge,in the face of 
these facts, and in defiance of the law, remand- 
ed her to jail under the last warrant, to await 


a hearing on Monday morsing, it then being 
‘late Saturday night. 


Ono Monday sbe was brought out again for 
Meantime, another warrant still 


Charles and Dim, property of John Fee, 
which was served on her, and she was requir- 
ed to give bail to the amount of $1,000. ‘The 
next day, Tnesday, the warrant was taken up 
which had been served on the Satarday night 
previous. An attorney of some pretensions, 
who was conducting the prosecution, assured 
the Judge that it was illegal and of no force. 
This, which her counsel had insisted on Satur- 
day night, the Judge was now ready to ac- 
knowledge as the correct view of the case, and 
accordiagly the warrant was set aside. An- 
other warrant was then served, in which she 
was charged with being found on the bank of 
the Ohio River, at Rock Spring, in Bracken 
County, Kentucky, in possession of four slaves, 
the property of Elijah Currans of Mason 
County, Ky. On this warrant bail was re- 
‘quired to the amount of $500. As it was im- 
possible to find bail for so large an amount as 
was required under both warrants, she was ac- 
cordingly remanded to jail, where she has since 
been awaiting her trial, till the 3d inst. 

On that day she was again brought before 
the Court to be tried for a viclation of the 
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‘law, the penalty of which is imprisonment in | 
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the Penitentiary not less than two nor more 
than five years. The Jury made short work 
of it. They were out but twenty minutes, when 
they returned to their seats, and pronounced 
@ verdict of Guilty, and she was sentenced to 
three years imprisonment. And this exp.a- 
tion to the outraged law of Kentucky she 
must make for endeavoring to free two of ber 
own children from Slavery. 
A Lover or Liserty. 
THE GALLANTRY OF SLAVEHOLDERS. 
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The Commercial Advertiser, speaking of the 
conduct of Mr. Lamar, the owner of the Wan- 
derer, gives the following new illustration of 
the hospitality and gallantry of the chivarly 
of the whip, brand and coffle : 


“ A married lady resident in the neighborirg 
City of Brooklyn, whose name was mentioned 
in the narrative given to us, has been spending 
the Winter at a hotel in Aikin, South Caroli- 
na, in company with a sick daughter, who re- 
quired a mild climate. A few weeks ago she 
wrote to a brother residing in the western 
part of this State, and, in the course of the 
letter, spoke of the evils of Slavery. as she 
saw them around her. This letter was pub- 
lished, and some one sent acopy of the paper 
to the Postmaster at Aikin. A public meet- 
ing was immediately called, and a Committee 
appointed to ferret out the writer. A Nortb- 
ern gentleman who, as an invalid, happened 
also to be at the hotel, was suspected, and 
was threatened with lynch law if he did not 
confess. As, of course, he could only persist 
in a denial, he would probably have suffered 
accordingly, had not the lady nobly come for- 
ward to exonerate him by acknowledging the 
letter as her own, affirming, at the same time, 
that she was not privy to its publication. ‘I'he 
citizens then turned their wrath upon her, and 
she was peremptorily ordered to leave the 
place in 48 hours. ‘The lady pleaded for more 
time on behalf of her sick daughter, but the 
citizens of Aikin knew no such humanity.— 
She asked for liberty to remain untii her hus- 
band could arrive to escort her and her sick 
child. But the citizens of Aikin knew noth- 
ing of gallantry or courtesy. The order was 
imperative, in spite of the earnest pleading of 
the woman, wife and mother. Nor was this: 
all. The landlord of the hotel—would that 
we knew the monster's name—ordered the 
mother and the sick daughter to ‘leave his 
premises in half an hour.’ What further oc- 
curred between the lady and the inhuman citi- 
zens of Aikin, South Carolina, we are not in- 
formed. But we learn that on Wednesday 
morning last her husband received a letter ap 
prising him of her situation, and on the after- 
noon of the same day hestarted for the South, 
and met his wife and daughter at Columbia, 
on their way home.” 





Fire at Winosor.—On Saturday morning 
abuut 3 o'clock a fire broke out in a house in 
Windsor belonging to Mrs. Bibb, a colored 
woman, and destroyed it and the adjoinirg 
house occupied by two families. The house 
in which the fire originated was tenanted by 
the fugitive slaves whom we noticed a short 
time ago ashaving esceped from Missouri, 
through the intervention of old John Brown, 
of Ossawatomie, Kansas. On the plantation 
of their master in Missouri, they had been in 
the habit of burning pine or other ioflamma- 
ble knots, for a light, and being destitute of the 
wherewith to purchase the necessary candles 
for illuminating their dwelling, the familiar 
knot was brought into requisition, from whicb, 
after the inmates had retired, the building 
took fire. There was no insurance on Mrs. 
Bibb’s building ; on the other, owned by Mrs. 
Haggerty, there was an insurance of $150, 
the building being valued at $600. Mrs. 
Haggerty’s building was occupied by two 
families, who saved their furniture and fix- 
tures.—Detroit Daily Advertiser _ 





Three successive overseers on the plantation 


ther voice like a trumpet against it. 


cas 


DR. GUTHRIE ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
FC 


The N. Y. Observer having spoken im 
high terms of the Rev. Dr. Guthrie of Edin- 
burgh, in connection with a speech of his on the 
British rule in India, the subjoined letter was 
addressed to that emicent divine, and the an- 
ae which we print below, received from 


New York, Dec. 28, 1859. 

ReverEND AND Deak Stn: Those of your 
brethren in America, who know anything 
about the “black and bloody history” of Brit- 
ish rule in India, admire the noble stand yoa 
have taken in rebuking so severely the sins of 

our country which have made the name of 
Britain, as the sin of Slavery has that of the 
United States, a by-word and a hissing among 
the nations of the earth. We admire your no- 
ble independence, and bid you God speed. 

But we feel that you are compromised by | 
thé commendations of certain journuls here 
which, at the same time that they applaud 
your course, hurl their anathemas against any 
ministers of the Gospel in this country who 
have enough of the true spirit of Christianity 
to disregard the elamors of a certain cless of 
false conservatives, and bring the truths of 
God’s word to bear upon Slavery—tbhe most 
gigantic sin of this or any other age. 

Are you not thus compromised? Are they 
not mising your eloquent denunciations against 
the sins of your country to strengthen the ada- 
mant wall thatis being built about the mon- 
ster iniquity of our own ? 

They contend that ministers of the Gospel 
shonid allow this sin to rest and die out of it- 
self. We feel that the Gospel inculcates no 
such doctrine. We feel that where sin is, 
there the light of heavenly truth should be 
shed. And this, too, at the risk of disquiet, 
atthe nsk of agitation. We feel that “ First 
pure, then peaceable,” is arule that comes to 
us from Heaven’s own pure fountain of trath 
and law, and that any opposition to that is 
heaven-defying impiety ! 

May we not ask that you will not permit 
yourself to be thus compromised, but that you 
will give us your views of American Slavery, 
and of the duty of ministers and people in re- 
gard to it, that the inconsistency of these men 


-may be clearly seen? Such a statement from 


you would do great good here. We shall be 
glad to present your views on this important 
subject to the American people. 

Io the bonds of Christian fellowship, I am 
your humble aod obedient servant, 

7 Epwin Ferries. 

[Copy of Reply. ] 
EDINBURGH, January 24, 1859. 

Dear Six: In answer to yours of 29th 
December, let me say that no man holds Sla- 
very in greater abhorrence than I do ; that I 
meurn over the disgrace which it entuils on 
your country, and that Jam astonished that 
the Christian ministers of the Free States 
especially, do not, one and all of them, lift up 
lt iss 
deep sin against God and man, and should be~ 
blotted out, be the consequences what they 
. fou will find my sentimentson that sub- 
ject stated pretty clearly and fully, ina vol- 
ume of sermons which | lately published in 
this country, and which has been re-published 
by the Messrs. Carter of your city. The vol- 
ume is entitled, “Christ and the Inheritance of 
the Saints.” The sermon in the volume, 
where I touch on the subject of your letter, 
is the seventh, entitled “Redemption.” And 
praying God to bless the means employed to 
strike the felters from the limbs of our breth- 
ren, and wtpe out the stain from your other- 


wise noble country and people, believe me, 
Yours truly, ‘HomAs Gurarir. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican says that 
a very smart and intelligent piece of “ proper- 
ty *’—about $1,500 worth—turned up on the 
Underground Railroad in that city, recently, 
having just made his escape from alavedom in 
the “sunny South.”’ Friends and sympathy 












of J. D. Foudren, near Raymond, Mississippi.; were not wanting to facilitate his successful 


have been murdered by the negrves under their 





charge. 
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rogress in the pursuit of “ life, liberty and 
ppiness.’’ 
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BROWNS RESCUED NEGROES LANDED IN 
CANADA. 


Correspondence of The N. Y- Tribune. 
Derrorr, March 12, 1859. 
The eleven slaves rescued from bondage in 
Bates and Vernon Counties, Missouri, on the 
Ist of December last, with ove natural addi- 
tion, have at last reached the long sought-for 
goal. They arrived in this city in the 10 a. m 
train from Chicago, and immediately passed 
over to the dominions of Queen Victoria, and 
are now comfortably provided for in Wiadsor, 
Canada. ‘T'wo whites only accompanied them 
from Chicago. They have been brought open- 
iy, and guarded, ever since the attempt of 
Marshal Wood to arrest Brown and recapture 
the fugitives, at ticlton, in Northern Kansas. 
The fagitives etopped for nearly two weeks 


at Sprivgdale, a Quaker village, ten miles east. 


of Iowa City. Daring the time they remain- 
ed there an attempt was made at Iowa City to 
get up a force to capture both Brown and the 
blacks. Some thirty men prepared to attempt 
the thing ; but learning that Brown would 
not run but fight, it was given up as a too 
bloody business. Such attempts were also 
threatened at Davenport, when they should 


pass through there, but an expressed willing. | 


ness on the part of Brown's men to make all 
such efforts very expensive; they were allowed 
to pass unmolested. 

The length of the journey which this com- 
pany has performed is not Jess thao 1,100 
miles, 600 miles of which was made in wayons. 
the remainder by railroad. 

The fagitives were of four families. One of 
these consists of man and wife and three chil- 
dren; another of a widowed mother, her two 
daughters, one son and one boy ; another of 
one young map, and the last of a woman, 
whose husband (a sou of the widowed woman) 
was from home at the time the others were 
rescued—makiog in all, three men, five women 
and four children, tbree of which are boys.— 
The younger child was born near Osawatamie, 
where Brown had sent them while he could 
remain on the lioe to receive the Missouvians, 
if they concluded to go over iuto Kansas after 
the lesson he had given them. The parents 
name is Daniels, (1t is usual for slaves to take 
the surname of their first masters.) The child 
has beeu christened John Brown. One of the 
women bas bad six masters, and four have 
had sixteen masters in all. As Sam Patch 
said, “Some things can be done as well as 
others.” 
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Southern Institutions. 





It must be abies in spite of prejudice, 
that our neighbors, South of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, are a peculiar people, and have 
very peculiar institutions—or what with them 
pass for institutions, though we believe all 
civilized people agree in calling the same 
things by a much less flattering name. 

We of the North are a fast people, and do 
many things that well-disposed communities 
could not safely imitate, but we have no such 
method of looking after clerical delinquents 
as the following; nor do we suppose that 
@oy country, save our own,—not even the 
Feejee Islands, or Africa itself, vould furnish 
such another specimen of ministerial discipline : 


$150 REWARD. 


RAN AWAY, on the 24th 
of December, a Negro man, 
named SQUIRE. whose 
right name is THOMAS 
WHITLOCK. 1 expect he 
yam has free papers in his pos- 
sesion. He can read well. He is a Methudis: 

reacher ; 28 years old ; about 5 feet 8 or 10 ~ 

igh ; weighs about 170 or 180 pounds; black 
color ; a large mouth; white teeth and dark 
gums ; free-spoken when addressed; but very 
littie beard, and has a heavy suit of hair when 
combed out. 

I will pay $150 to any person for him, if 
caugh. in a free State and delivered to me, or 
secured in the Hopkinsville jail so I get him, or 

100 if caught in a free State and put in jail so 

get him, and $50 if caught in this State, and 
secured in jailsol get him. Address 

JOHN 8S. HOLLAND, 
Pembroke, Christian Co, Ky. 








But this effective reclumation of fugitive 
Methodist preachers is only a single item in 
the immense cotaiagee of southern advanta- 
ges. On the round earth, there is no other 
place where men, women, and chiidren may be 
bought and sold with such convenience and 
universality. There are dark points on the 
coast of Africa, and perhaps in the interior 
where an occasional cargo of slaves may be 
bought ; but even there, the traffic is beleag- 
uered by the squadrons of England and Amer- 
ica; whereas, in the beautiful South, innumer- 
able slave markets are established in every 
hamlet, village, and city—markets protected 
by lew, and pursued as steadily, peacefully 
and successfully as if their sales were confined 
to grain, or merchandise, or cattle. As an 
instance of what is doing, we select the fol- 
lowing advertisements from a single little 
town—Atlanta, Georgia. We have a cor- 
respondent in that place who sends us papers 
as well as letters, and from these we might 
furnish our readers with abundance of otber 
particulars respecting the thrifty business op- 
erations of that lovely village. In every 
southern village, and on every rood of south- 
ern soil, this peculiar traffic flourishes. But 
to the commerce of Atlanta : 


SLAVE TRADE RE-OPENED! 


ONE HUNDRED NE- 
GROES WANTED, rang- 
ing from twelve to twenty- 
four years old, for which we 
will pay the highest cash 
paves Prices. Apply atour stables 
in rear of U. 8. Hotel.’ Auy communication 
through the Post Office will meet with prompt 
attention. In our absence, apply as above to J. 
H. Alford, or B. F. Blassingame. 
| HECKLE & WILSON. 


CHISOLM & ADAIR, 
NEGRO BROKERS, 
ATLANTA, GA., 
Will pay cash for Ne- 








likely Negroes now for sale. 
Fifty young Negroes want- 
2 ed immediately. 

W. A. CHISOLM, 
G. W. ADAIR, | 





WATKINS & RICE, 
NEGRO BROKERS, 


ATLANTA, GA, 


Will pay full prices for 
likely young Negroes.— 
They will give their person- 
al attention to the sale and 
purchase of Negroes, and 

Fide, the hiring ofthe same. Al- 
s0, to the buying, selling and renting of real 
estate. 

Our house is well arranged, and convenient to 
the passenger depot on Lloyd street 

ese” Liberal advances made upon Negroes 
left upon commission. 





Such are Southern institutions, and such 
are our neighbors. We cannot hope to equal 
them. ‘Their commerce is unrivaled. We 
ean sell grain, cattle, merchandise, &c, but 
in this matter of selling men, we are sadly de- 
ficient. 

When the state of civil society is so inter- 
esting in the soutbern limb of this confederacy, 
what wonder that our church should be par- 
ticularly careful not to hastily modify the dis- 
cipline in relation to chattelism—how unbe- 
coming it would be in us to take liberties with 
these elegant commercial traits of the patriar- 
chal institution. By no means let the scanty 
and venerable remains of a system so congeni- 
al with our feelings as christians and our pro- 
fessions as citizens of a free government, be 
rashly disturbed. Wesurely ought to legi 
late very carefully. There can be no need of 
hurrying, as the ultraists perversely recom- 
mend. Reform here is at best a very delicate 


question, and the Church, with the moderate 


attention she has already given the subject, is 
greatly exhausted with agitation and needs re- 
pose. We counsel deliberation, with any 
amount of hair-splitting, and sober, cautious 


reduction in the general result.—-JVorthern In- 
dependent. 


groes and buy and sell on/ 
commission. A fine Jot of}: 





A Father Incarcerated for Harboring his 
own Child. 

A case has recently fallen under my obser- 
vation which illustrates what may be done in 
the interest of Slavery under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. Let me state the facts 
as they are: ; 

A free colored man, named Emanuel Ma- 
son lives on Capital Hill. His wife and 
children are owned by his former master, from 
whom he bought his own freedom, and who 
lives at the otherend ofthe town Mason has 
been in the habit of hiring his wife from time 
to time, and of supporting hischildren uutil 
they were old enough to be of service to their 
master. His youngest son, born in his honse, 
lived there until he was ten years of age, 
when the master demanded him. The father 
thought tbat if he must give up this boy, to 
be taken he knew not where, it was at least 
fair that he should receive some remuneration 
for bringing him up, from the man to whom 
all his future earnings would go. This being 
refused, the boy was not to be found. 

A warrant of arrest, founded upon a charge 
of harboring his own son, was issued against 
the father by a magistrate named Ferguson, 
who, in conjunction with a county constable 
named Reynolds, served himself, and thrust 
the poor negro into a Washington jail. The 
next day, he was brought before the magis- 
trate, but refused to disclose the whereabouts 
of his boy, and wus remanded to prison. On 
the ensuing day, he was bailed out, against 
the cautious advice of the magistrate, by a hu- 
mane gentleman of this city. 

Two days subsequently, I witnessed his 

mock trial before the same magistrate who ar- 
rested him. In proof of his guilt, the affida- 
vit of an interested witness in the city, who 
might have appeared personally—as in law 
he was bound to do—but was unwilling to do 
so, was ofiered and admitted as evidence. Of 
this affidavit the defendant had no previous 
notice or knowledge. 
To an objection from the counsel for the 
defense, the magistrate replied that the accused 
had had notice, for he had himself mentioned 
in his presence that such an affidavit would 
he taken, which is true, but he bad not inti- 
mated the time or place, nor given the defend- 
ant any legal notice thereof whatever. In re- 
ply to the objection that the evidence, if com- 
petent, could not be deemed sufficient to hold 
the prisoner for trial, the magistrate said that 
“if Mr. Diggs of Maryland were present, he 
had no doubt that his testimony would make 
the evidence strong’ enough ; as it was, he. 
thought it probable.” ; 

On this insufficient and ex parte testimony 
he said that he should hold the prisoner to 
bail in the sum of $2,060 to answer at the 
next Criminal Court of the City of Washing- 
ton on the charge of harboring his own son ! 
While the friend of the accused was remon- 
strating against the excessive and unreasona- 
ble amount of bail. his counsel also suggest- 
ing that $500 would secure his appearance at 
Court, the magistrate became so excited as to 
say thal, if he went on talking, he would raise 
the bail still higher. Such is legal justice in 
this city—a fair specimen, according to my 
observation, during the last two years. 

This case is, indeed, hard. The little son 
alluded to is the last of a number that have 
been forcibly taken from their father, as fast 
as he has reared them, and now that the op- 
pressor cannot find the last remaining object 
of a heart-broken parenv’s love, in order to 
sell it off to the far South, this free American 
father is to be tried in a criminal court of the 
Federal metropolis for the crime of having 
harbored his only child—Cor. NW. Y. T'ri- 
bnne. | 


Mr. C.8. Spencer of the New York Assem- 
bly, in a speech relating to the “‘ Personal Lib- 
erty Bill’’ now before that body, having said he 
had in his hand a list of fugitives who had gone 
through Albany between June Ist, 1858, and 
Jan. Ist, 1859, on their way to freedom—that 
they were 176 in number—and that one of 
them was the slave of a United States Senator, 
and one the property of a deacon of a Baptist 
church in Virginia. 
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CASTE IN BHODE ISLAND. 

Dear Doverass :—There isa partis! rest in 
the caste school war in this State, which will 
enable me to note the points gained, and record 
such incidents as should be. Ard I would avai! 
myself of the occasion to fire a small friendly 
gun atour friend Wm. J. Watkins, who places 
tne in a false light, when he represents me as be- 
ing, with him. a “ single issue” man. No, my 
friend, the difference between me and the gen- 
tleman is, that whilst tue law and circumstances 
make it so, that all my thoughts and efforts in 
the matter of legislation in this State may be | 
given to a “single issue,” that I do not, s+ he 
seems to, object to others being engaged in more 
than one, where it is needed, as in your State. 


I believe that an effort to secvre equal and un- 
proscribed educational facilities in your State is 
immediately important, and as imperative as the 
Franchise effort; that some successful action 
will be had on that question before successful 
action shall be had on the Fraachise question, if 
the friends only will. | 
The effort to have caste abolished in the man- 
agement of the public schools of this State, was 
introduced to the General Assembly of the State 
in 1858, through a memorial, which the General 
Assembly referred to its committee on edaca- 
tion ; that committee reported thereon ; four of 
the five recommending that the petitioners have 
leave to withdraw ; one of the committee sub- 
mitted a very able report in bebalf of the peti- 
tioners. The matter was discussed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. but as the city of Providence— 
the abode of Rhode Island’s political tricksters, 
of Rhode Island lawyers, of slaves to the purse 
and to political preferment—bad fer its repre- 
sentatives, with some honorable exceptions, men 
whose business it is to talk upon the side which 
pays most, we found the talking ability arrayed 
against us, 
You will note that these caste schools exist 
only in three towns of the State. The dodge 
was used, that these places should correct thie 
evil. One of the dodgers, Isaac Saunders, now 
in nomination for Lieut, Governor, moved, a 
year ago, that the electors of the city of Provi- 
dence, where caste schools exist, decide the mat- 
ter. which was pas-ed. We immediately set 
ourselves at work, not at all daunted, being con- 
scious of the justice and strength of our claim. 
Last May we had another memorial before the 
General Assembly. This, like the other one, 
was referred to the commiitee on education ; but 
the session lasting only a few days,the matter, 
ithauuch other important business, went over 
bebe January session, when came the tug of 
war. The matier was then urged, talked about. 
and excited more feeling, commotion and general 
interest than any other subjeet befure the body, 
except the Havard and [ves case, in which per- 
haps not less than $10,000 bas been expended 
to work it up to its present pitch of interest. 


In the first Gene al Assembly we had but 
one nember whospoke to any extent in our be- 
half, and even he did not g» fully into the sub- 
ject. In this General Assembly we had several. 
we had in both warm and sy mpathizing friends; 
none dared speak out in the last; but you keow 
' the natural timidity of politicians whe: speaking 
in behalf of an unpopular question. On a direct 
vote we would have carried this General As- 
sembly ; this is conceded on all sides; the en- 
emy being aware of it, resorted to stratagem, to 
a dodge. The day the vote was to be taken, the 
opposition had it arranged that some black 
slaves, residents of the city of Providence, sho'd 

lace their names toa paper saying in substance 
that they did not desire to enjoy the same su- 
perior facilities for becoming educated that their 
white neighbors do, which paper was placed in 
the hands of one Wingate Hays, who would 
pull with the hare, for political reasons, while 
he runs with the hound. This paper was pre- 
gented that day by him, and was to our friends 
a surprise. There were forty-five names attach- 
ed _ thereto. among them the names of John N. 
Smith, Chas. B. Burrill, the husbands of the 
schuol teachers whom the school committee em- 

loyed to teach these caste schools; also, Geo. 
Wetarmen and others. We have since learned 
that a number, if not most of the forty-five 
names, were obtained by false representations— 
a number supposiog that they were favoring the 
abolition of caste in schools. Some of the 
names were rorGep—that is, they were used 
without the individual’s knowledge or consent. 
However, this was not to the opposition ma- 
teria). Here was a piece of paper with forty- 
five names on it, protesting against equal school 
rights; it served their aa ey and they used 
it; Wingate Hays presented it; never mind if 
nearly every man who consented to have bis 
name there, with a knowledge of the object, was, 














a sot, which is true ; use it they would. and did. 


The language of the protest was in the hand- 
writing of Gro. Heap acolored man, who keeps 
a low dram shop anda y office ; but his 
name was not there, for the Teason t he has 
lately shed his ccat, and sow, claiffs to bea 
white man, though in doing so he may be oblig- 
ed to malign the character of the should-be re- 
vered dead. In consideration of the change, and 
as acompensation for services rerdered in aid- 
ing to keep the colored ple from enjoying 
equal school rights, (you know there is always 
need that some one should do the dirt age 
his children are permitted to enjoy theirs. 
wish it to be most distinctly understood, that I 
do not object to these children attending the 
school of their district, because they are but 
enjoying their rights in doing so; but what dis- 

leases me is, that their father should throw 

imself across our path, and allow himself to be 
used as a dirty tool to keep our children from 
enjoying advautages which his are enjoying. 

The first move of the day was to present this 
remonsirance, with the remark that the signers 
were respectable, wealthy and influential, and 
that they represented the ple. The next 
move was for Lysander Flagg, Chairman of the 
Committee on Education,to get up and abuse 
Mr. Downing in a most shameful manner, at- 
tacking his motives, charging him with mis- 
representation, and the like, to such an extent 
as to elicit expressions of shame and cowardice 
—one member suggesting that Mr. Downing 
should be granted the privilege to reply—an- 
other one remarking that the gentleman would 








: be more ——— in his speech,only he was 


aware that Mr. Downing was not permitted to 
reply. There sat Mr. Downing within the bar, 
enjoying a seat with the reporters at the re- 
porters’ tab'e, with the eyes of every member 
on him, willing to pay money for the privilege 
to be heard. More than once did the hopeful 
thuught come to him: “Iwill yet bein sucha 
— in this House, that 1 may reply to 
ir. Flagg, shall he, like me, then be honored 
with membership.” 


Move number three was that members should 
arise and profess great ?personal regard for Mr. 
Downing, and that they thought well of our 
movement; but as there seemed to be a differ- 
ence of opinion among the colored people, and 
as Mr. Duwning should be allowed an opportu- 
nity to reply to the attack made upon bim, the 
entire matter had better be referred over to the 
May session, and that it be referred to a special 
committee of five—which committee was ap- 


‘pointed, a majority of whom, I am glad to say, 


favor our move. 


There are many incidental circumstances be 
interest which I might give, ard which would 
be of interest, but they might exclude from your 
columns other matters of interest. We have all 
along been keeping up a local fire, asking the 
local authorities for our rights. The Rev. Mr. 
Clapp,a black-haired, fire-eyed opponent, who 
was ordained by South-Side Adams, arose at 
the last quarterly meeting of the school commit- 
tee of this city. fixing those fire-eyed eyes in 
the direction where the black agitators sat, and 
with a voice like a“ clapp’”’ of thunder attend- 
iug a Southern storm, remarked, with pointed 
finger and indignant emotion, “ We will tel] 
these individuals that their eternal persistency 
shall not move us ;’’ that they being “the mi- 
nority, should submit.” 


The course pursued by our opponents has 
been most despicably mean, The Rev. Daniel 
Leach, an Episcopalian minister, has occupied 
no enviable position. Thisis also true of Dr. 
Arnold, Prof. Green, and others; perhaps I sho'd 
ellude to Alex. Farnum, a member of the school 
committee, and who was a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, who is styled the Albino mem- 
ber, because of the resemblance he bears to an 
Albino. ButI would particularly invite atten- 
tion to George Head, the aforementioned black 
man—to Thomas Davis, the schoolteacher who 
has been removed in consequence of the color- 
ed people’s protest—and to Elizabeth J. Smith 
the black, whose school is reduced ftom eighty 
to sixteen, who is retained as teacher notwith- 
standing this reduction. and a protest from the 
colored pecple asking for her removal, because 
of a hold which it is believed she bas on some 
of the school committee, causing thera to be 
afraid to remove her. The last two mentioned 
persons were concerned and active in a move- 
ment to effect the character of the colored peo- 
ple, with the sole idea of defeating the move for 
equal schoo! rights. PHILO. 


Provipexce, March 19, 1859. 





The slave yacht Wanderer was sold at auc- 
tion on Saturday last at Savannah, for $4,000. | 





ABOLD AND SHREWD PUSH FOR FREEDOM. 


The Oxford (Miss.) Mercary tells the follow- 
ing stury : 

“ Saturday night a man who appeared to be 
perfectly white, but who was really a ; 
appeared at Mrs. Butler's hotel and applied 
for lodgings for himse!f and servant—a negro 
mao ny ray o - ted himself a 
traveler goi orth, ‘after eating su 
with the ~ requested belies | ae 
ing to be called upon in time to leave on the 
6 o'clock train next morning, which was ac- 
cordingly done. The black darkey was plac- 
ed io the negro car, while the white ene quiet- 
ly seated himseif among the white folks in the 
passenger car. Shortly after the train was in 
motion, a negro train hand passed through the 
negro car, and recognized our black 
senger seated therein as an old friend. “ Hello! 
Sam,” said the hand, “where you gwine ?” 
“I’se gwine Norf. 1 belong to a gentleman 
in de oddor car.” “Don’t believe you is ; you 
runnin’ off, Sam.” Sam flatly denied this, but 
the other was still in doubt. He represented 
what had passed to the conductor, who par- 
ticularly noticed the gentleman in the “odder 
car,” and came to the conclusion that he was 
either aa abolition emissury, or something else, 
that was not right. When the train reached 
the junctiot he bad them both arrested, and 
brought back on the return train and placed 
in the Holly Springs jail. The white darke 
belongs to W. H. Steen, a planter of. this 
county living near Water Valley; and the © 
black one to John B. Steel, a planter, near 
Banner in this county. They went up to 
Holly Springs on Tuesday und brought the 
runaways home. It was the intention of the 
white negro, by passing himself off as a 
white man, to conduct himself and the other 
negro to a free State, but his plans were frus- 
trated as above stated.” 


















MaAnumiIssion OF A Wuo.te “Drove” or 
S.iaves.—It would have made a slave specula- 
tor's heart bleed to have seen the drove of 
eighteen slaves that made their appearance in 
the streets yesterday, on the broad road to 
Freedom—by no ‘‘underground” route, either. 
There were nine males and nine females, con- 
sisting of a father and mother and their child- 
ren and grand-childrep, and one mulatto with 
four boys between the ages of’ seven and thir- 
teen. As they passed up Vine street, headed 
by Mr. Robert Barnett, an old gentleman 
nearly seventy years of age, aresident of Lin- 
coln county, Ky., they attracted general atten- 
tion, and occasioned a thousand remarks. 

The party were all taken to the Probate 
Court, where the usual deeds of emancipation 
were executed. While in Covington, before 
crossing the river, their owner was offered 
$20,000 for them, but he quietly remarked, “I 
would not take fifty thousand.” Mr. B. is a 
gentleman of considerable property, and, be- 
ing a bachelor, thinks he has enough to pro- 
vide for the remainder of his days, and has, 
with a peculiarly unselfish feeling, quite in con- 
trast with a peculiarly selfish world, refused a 
sum that would have been quite a fortune, and 
given his servants their freedom. Mr. Bar- 
nett may be regarded as a practical philan- 
thropist.—Cin. Gaz. 





One of the most remarkable exploits in leg. 
islation, during the present century, is that of 
the Arkansas Legislature, for exterminating free 
blacks in that State. All such unfortunates are 
allowed till the first of next January to remove. 
After that time they are to be seized by the 
Sheriffs and let out by the year to the highest 
bidder, to work for the benefit of the State,— 
Those who prefer to enslave themselves are al- 
lowed to choose masters, the latter paying into 
the common school fand, the amount at which 
such blacks shall be appraised. So much for 
the Dred Scott decision and for Arkansas bu- 
manity | . | 


A Southern paper thinks that Mr. Sourzeon 
had better “ indeGnitely ne his viel to 
this heathen land,” if it be true that he has 

romised “to do his best before he return to 

xeter Hall to put a whip in every honest man’s 
hand to Jash the rascals (slave-owners) naked 
through the world.’ 
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” ‘MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS: 


The Cincinnati Enquirer says ® young and 
beautiful woman, Agnes Wright, was manumit- 
ted in the Probate Coart of that city, on Wed- 
nesday of last. week, by her owner, Sir. Reuben 
Wright, of New. Orleans, » «Had it not been 
known she was a slave, no one would have sus- 

ed that she had a particle of African blood 
im ber veins. She had genteel manners and 
style, and was as elegantly dressed as a Fourth 
street belle. The peculiar relation her late mas- 
ter bore to her is probably the cause of her free- 
dom. Agnes would pass anywhere for a Cau- 
casian woman,” 


The Mayor of Columbia, S. C., at a meet- 
ing of the City Council of that city, not long 
since, said that he had received a communica- 
tion from the Mayor of Charleston, in reply to 





one from himself, in which he says that “ he is 


satisfied that. the societies for aiding under- 
ground railroads are quite rife in that city, but 
so cunning they cannot be caught in the act.” 


A Richmond paper says, alluding to the 
Tribune’s sending a specia] reporter to attend 
the sale of Pierce M. Butler’s slaves, that “ itis 
a pity the Georgians didn’t know the object of 
his errand, and his name,” 


Asa B. Hutchinson, (the bass of the Hutch- 
inson quartette. lately broken by the death of 
Judson,} his wife and son, have formed a union 
with the Luca Family, the well-known band of 
colored musicians; and the company are en- 
gaged giving concertsin Northern Ohio. John 
W. Hutchiogon, (tenor of the old quarte'te.) 
aided by his wife and children, are singing with 
great success in Massaghusetts. 


If a bill now before. the Ohio Legislature 
passes that body, there will be no more Con- 
gressmen elected by negro votes. The bill 
provides that judges of elections shall reject all 
votes of persons of African descent, and that 
any such persons voting shall be punished by 
imprisonment. Persons advising negroes to 
vote are also subject toa penalty. 


The explanation of the low price which the 
slave schooner Wanderer, sold at Savannah, 
brought, ($4,000,) isthata Mr. C. A. LU. Lamar 
claimed to be the owner, and desired the crowd 
not to assist the Government in taking away 
his property, but allow him to purchase it ata 
onal sum. All complied with this.except a 
man named Van Horn, who run the bids up to 
$4,000. After the sale Lamar knocked Van 
Horn down, and a scrimmage took place. 


The Ohio State Journal says.: “ The Zanes- 
ville Aurora devotes another article to the rights 
of property in slaves,and reaches the conclu- 
sion that Congress has not the constitutional 
power to prohibit the slave trade upon the high 
seas. The editor has common sense to see a 
legal and logica] conclusion, although it may 
seem monstrous even to himself. The monstros- 
ity isin the premises, in admitting the right of 
property in mau at all.” 


The Portland Temperance Journal says that 
there was a rumor in that city last week thata 
fellow from Georgia was in pursuit of fugitive 


slaves. The Journal thinks that business of |}, 


this sort would not be very profitable there 
under any circumstances; but advises the 
friends of justice ard humanity to be on the 
lookout for him. 


Sidney Webb has just emigrated from Vir- 
ginia to Elk Grove, Wis., which he designs to 
make his permanert home.. He brought with 
him four slaves, whom he emancipated and 
provided for. The Free Democrat says that this 
isan act of purely disinterested philanthropy 
on the part of Mr. Webb. 


The Grand Jurors of Cheraw District, S. 
O.,at a recent term of the Court of Common 
Pleas, presented the free nezroes of the District, 
as a nuisance, and recommended that the Legis- 
Jature pass some law that will bave the effect of 


relieving the community of this troublesome 
population ! | 


Arnold Baffum, a well-known Friend, who 


died at Eagleswood, N. J.,on the 12th inst., was 


ene of the twelve who organized the New Eng- 
Jand Auti-Slavery Society, in 1832. 


Hon. J. R. Giddings, writing to the Ashta- 
bula Sentinel on the day of the adjournment, 
expresses the opinion that the XX XVth is the 
last Democratic Congress to assemble in the U. 
. He thinks, moreover, that. the. Democrac 

ave aly given up the idea of brow-beating 


Northern . 
| presentatives, such scenes hayj 
been reruoved from the House into the en eat 


a 
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Mr. Benjamin T. Tanner, a colored student 
of the Western Theological Seminary at Pitts- 
burgh, was ejected by a constable from Masonic 
Hall, in that cit t weck, where he was in 
attendance at a ing of Mrs. Kemble. The 
Tribune @ys, “am Mrs. Kemble is understood 
to have very decided and strong opinions upon 
the subject of slavery, it is presumed that the 
pots from Ireland was not acting under 

er directions.” 


Efforts are being made in Philadelphia to 
raise money to emancipate aslaye named Ellen 
Mitchell, and her five children, nearly white 
now owned in Fredericksburg. Va. She for- 
merly belonged toa Mrs. Judge Coulter, in 
whose family she was reared as one of the 
household. rs. Coulter, in her will, decreed 
that her slaves should be manumitted, but the 
heirs, under the slave law of Virginia, succeed- 
ed in breaking the will after Mrs. Coulter’s 
death, and, consequently, Ellen and her chil- 
dren were remanded back again to slavery. 


The colored people of New Jersey have me- 
morialized the Legislature to take steps to re- 
move the political disabilities under which they 
labor, and more particularly for an amendment 
to the Constitution, so as to give them the right 
of suffrage. : 


Two fugitive slneves were captured in In- 
diana, some fifty miles from Louisville, last 
week, and brought to the jail of that city. They 
made a desperate resistance before they were se- 
cured, shooting one of the pursuers, and wound- 
ing him so badly he will hardly recover. One 
of the negroes was shot in the shoulder, and 
otherwise injured by blows, The slaves escaped 
from a South Carolina planter some months 
since. 









Another fillibustering expedition against 
Nicaragua, healed by Gen. Walker, is soon to 
start from some porton the Pacific. His re- 
cent profession of the Roman Catholic faith is 
believed to be designed asa propitiation to Nic- 
araguan sentiment, but will not succeed, since 
he is known and detected. 


Bernard Dougherty, the corstable who 
turned Mr. Tanner, the colored man, out of Mrs. 
Kemble’s rezding at Pittsburgh, has brought aa 
action against the Pittsburgh Dispatch for some 
strictures made in that paper on that incident. 


Thelate Arkansas Legislature passed a law 
to take effect in January next, prohibiting the 
employ ment of free negroes on water-craft nav- 
igating the rivers of that State. A violation of 
this law is to be considered a high misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction, subjects the poe having 
charge of such craft to a fine of from $500 to 
$1,000, and an imprisonment not exceeding 
twelve monihs; and in case the fine is not paid, 
the Sheriff shall levy on the boat. 


The Havana correspondent of the Savannah 
Republican writes :—‘ During the years [ have 
resided in this Island, the average annual num. 
ber of Africans imported has been about eight 
thousand, Last year, however, that number 
was nearly trebled —twenty-three thousand 
having been imported.’’ 


Congress passed an actin 1818, providing 
that one new star shall be added to the national 
flay on the 4th of July next succeeding the ad- 
mission of a new Siate. So that the number 
will remain 32 until next 4th of July, after 
which it will be 33. 


Many of the leading Baptists in New York 

City have signed a letter to Mr. Spurgeon, re- 

uesting him to reconsider his determination 
not to visit this country next summer. 


An American watch was presented to 
the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings by the colored 
peuple of New York and Brooklyn, at Shiloh 
Church, on Monday evening last. 


The New Orleans True Delta says that 
nothing in the future is more positively certain 
than that the acquisition of Cuba, without the 
legalization and re-opening of the African slave 
trade, would result in the utter annihilation of 
the institution on this continent, within the brief 
space of twenty years or less. 


The New Jersey Legislature has elected Mr. 
John C. Ten Eyck (Republican) to the United 
States Senate, for the full term of six years, in 
place of Wm. Wright, (Democrat. ) 


One of Soulouque’s great men, Gen. Dessa- 
lines, who left Port-au-Prince with the fallen 
Emperor, has arrived in Paris with a commis- 


sion to prepare a house for the reception of his 
master. 





— — ae 


A fugitive slave arrived in this city last week 
by way of the underground railroad, and after 
recruiting a core was sent on his way to Can- 
ada. He was Richmond, Va., where he 


held the post of bookkeeper iv a large estab- 
liskment. 


We clip the following advertisement from the 
Camden (Ala.) Republic, to wit: ) 
“One Taovusaxp Arricays Waxtep.—Any 
person wishing to contract for delivering one 
thousand or more Africans, at any point be- 
tween Savannah, Ga., and Corpus Christi, Texas, 
will please address M. W. N. & Co., Camden. 
January, 6th, 1859."’ 


We are pleased to learn that the colored cit- 
izens of Philadelphia have presented an elegant 
silver service tothe Rev. Abram Pryne, who 
recently debated the slavery question with Par- 
son Brownlow. 


Another Compensated Emancipation Conven- 
tion, called by Elihu Burritt and others, met at 
Hartford, Conn., on the 22d and 23d of last 
month, The attendance, it appears, was small, 
only about a dozen persons being present. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette learns that, not more 
than a coupleof weeks since, no less than twen- 
t7-three two-footed chattels in one crowd, cross- 
ed the Ohio at New Brighton,and made the 
very best time on record toward the North Star. 
They are reported to have moved on, just as tho’ 
they preferred freedom among the ice and snow 
of Canada to slavery among the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. 


The slaveholders of the parish of St. Landry 
La., held a meeting recently, at which they re- 
solved that the iawsin regard to free negroes 
must be so amended that hereafter any free per- 
son of color who should be duly convicted of 
any offense against the laws, by a Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, should be sold by the sheriff 
ot the parish in which he was tried, to the last 
and highest bidder, asa slave, either for life or 
for aterm of years, in accordance with the na- 
ture of the offense. 


Mr. Barrett, the Kentuckian who recently 
manumitted eighteen slaves, and took them to 
Ohio, was at Zanesvilleearly last week looking 
fora farmon which to settle them. 


The Weldon (N. C.) Patriot says that two 
thousand negroes passed through that place du- 
ring the month of January, and not less than 
fifty thousand, it is informed, went into the cot- 
ton region during the last year. 





ALLEGED Kipnappine Case.—Some excite- 
ment has been created in Washington, by a 
case of aileged kidnapping, the particulars of 
which we give below, as derived from com-— 
petent authority : 


“A free colored woman, named Catharine 
Jack3on, has been residing in this city for the 
past cight or ten years, and was last living in 
the family of Senator Wright of New Jersey. 
as a servant. Her mother wasa slave of the 
West family,in Fairfax County, State of 
Virginia, and was by will set free, and receiv- 
ed her papers as such in 1835. The girl 
Catharine was born in 1837, in Philadelphia, 
where her mother had removed. Soon after, 
the aah oi returned with her to Virginia, 
making the family of the Wests hcr home, 
looking up to them for protection, Catharine 
generally residing in this city. One of the 
West family having removed to this city, came 
to the determination to arrest Catharineand | 
sell heras a slave. She’getting word of his 
intentions, wentinto Virginia and procured a 

aper from the elder West, requesting Justice 
Dee to pratect her, and forewarning all per- 
sons from interfering with her. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the younger West, having been fore- 
warned of the c uences, by the assistance 
of Police Officer Daw, went to the residence 
of Senator Wright, and, under the promise of 
carrying her to the ma te, took her into 
a and carried her to the office of Jno. 

. Cook, a dealer in negroes, acd from there 
down into Virginia, where he met Mr. Cook 
and sold ber, and she was immediately carried 
into the town of Alexandria, where sbe still 
remains. 

“ Warrants were issued for the arrest of 
West, but as yet he has eluded the officers. — 
Measures have been taken to have the matter _ 
before the Grand Jury, witha view of hold- 
ing the parties for kidnspping, as well con- 
spiracy.’ 














